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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





STEEL RAILS FOR SALE 


HOUGH details (which may be supplied in time for 

presentation elsewhere in this issue) are lacking 
at this writing, there is a well developed administra- 
tion plan to persuade steel manufacturers to reduce the 
price of their product in consideration of large railway 
purchases of steel rails, the railroads, as a part of the 
same plan, to be induced to borrow large sums of money 
from the public works fund with which to make payment 
—all this in pursuance of the national recovery plan to 
make business where there is none. 

To the extent that railroads have a pressing need 
for steel rails and may, by this plan, supply their needs 
at lower than the present market price, or, possibly, to the 
extent that they may reasonably buy slightly in excess 
of their immediate needs by reason of a favorable price, 
the plan may meet with some justifiable response from 
them; but we care not what alleged statesman, what 
so-called economist, what table-pounding official clothed 
with a little temporary authority over business, or 
what “business man” advocates anything farther than 
this, we submit that any railroad executive who throws 
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his road farther into debt by borrowing money to buy 
something it does not need when its finances are in shaky 
condition is either not equipped with adequate business 
brains or is too cowardly to take the stand he should 
take in the interest of his stockholders and of sound 
business generally; in either case he is not fit to be a 
railroad or any other kind of executive. In saying this 
we realize fully the pressure that may be brought to bear 
on him to do something of which his judgment does not 
approve, but it is time that someone show active dis- 
approval of the things that are going on for the reorgan- 
ization of business. 

We can see no more justification for a railroad 
borrowing money to buy steel rails it does not need in 
order to “make business good” than we can for a man 
who is thrown out of a job or whose salary has been cut 
borrowing money to buy a new automobile, for the same 
reason. We see no economic wisdom in destroying food 
products in order to make commodity prices rise. All 
these things are the result of a topsy-turvy economic 
philosophy—a striving to create by artificial means the 
results that come from real prosperity, but which mean 
nothing when thus artificially created. If the railroads 
needed steel rails and had the money to buy them or 
could, in business reason, see their way clear to borrow 
money to buy them, that might mean real prosperity. 
If commodity prices went up as a result of real demand, 
that also would indicate prosperity; if thousands of men 
returned to work because of a real need for their serv- 
ices, that would mean that prosperity was returning. 
But what is the use of continuing to fool ourselves? To 
make jobs for men does not mean that prosperity is here; 
to stimulate commodity prices artificially does not mean 
that there is a demand; to compel railroads to borrow 
money to buy steel rails does not mean that there is a 
legitimate market. 

By all these means we are increasing the heavy bur- 
den borne by the citizen and taxpayer, who is rapidly be- 
coming the “forgotten man.” Who furnishes the money 
the government lends to the railroads to buy steel rails 
and to communities for works that mean employment of 
men? The taxpayers, of course. Is it making for pros- 
perity to tax people to death? Who pays the high prices 
caused by artificial means of stimulating the market? 
The ordinary citizen, of course. Is it making for pros- 
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perity to raise for him the prices he pays for everything 
without, at the same time, raising his income? 

Why is a government or a nation different from an 
individual in the action to be expected and considered 
wise in times of depression? What should the indi- 
vidual do? He should economize and he certainly should 
not borrow money to buy things he does not need, even 
if he could find anybody foolish enough to lend it to 
him. What should a business man do in his business? 
Is there any reason why he should not follow the same 
rule? What should a nation do? Should it throw 
money to the winds in order to make employment and 
should it use its powers to induce courses of action on 
the part of its citizens that common sense and sound 
economics indicate to be unwise? It seems to us that 
we have had enough of these mad antics and that they 
have been continued long enough now for even those who 
in the beginning sympathized with them or were doubt- 
ful as to their wisdom to see how foolish and futile they 
are. 

One of the most dangerous theories in a time like 
this is that we must “do something about it.” Why must 
we do something about it, at least until we are pretty 
sure that the something proposed is wise? Lots of things 
are better if let alone—a scab, for instance. Another 
dangerous doctrine that has been so much preached 
lately is that we must follow the administration and 
give it a chance, so long as it is trying to do something, 
even if we do not approve what it is doing. Why must 
we? If we think what is being tried is wrong, why 
‘should we not try to check it before it does further harm? 
Our judgment may be wrong, of course, but we can only 
act according to it; certainly we are not expected to 
act against it. Another thing we hear ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam is that we have no right to protest against 
what is being done unless we can suggest something bet- 
ter. Why must we suggest something better? Is it not 
possible to seé that a suggested means of restoring pros- 
perity is unwise and unsound even if we do not perceive 
anything else that ought to be done? What a lot of rot 
we are compelled to listen to. 


In our opinion it would do a world of good for some 
outstanding business man to oppose the plans of the ad- 
ministration and tell why. Here is an opportunity for 
some railroad president to make a name for himself and 
do his country a service. Will one of them step forward 
and do it, or will they all either borrow money and buy 
steel rails they do not need or complacently dally with 
the matter, giving the impression that they at least do 
not disapprove the plan? 


WORK OF THE COORDINATOR 


HE address of Federal Coordinator J. B. Eastman 
at Springfield, Mass., printed in full elsewhere, is a 
frank admission that the work originally planned for 
him under the coordinator act has been altered by the 
national recovery policy of the administration. It ex- 
plains why he has had to turn his attention to other 
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things than the effecting of economies at the possible 
expense of labor, without admitting that he has receiveq 
a definite order or request to ignore some of the purposes 
of the act under which he is serving and to undertake 
functions not even consistent with the purposes of that 
act. We do not know whether or not the situation js 
embarrassing to him, but we should think it would be. 
Anyhow, he has our sympathy in the difficulties under 
which he is working and our recognition of some things 
he is trying to do, even if he is prevented from carrying 
out the main purposes of the law. For the rest, his ad- 
dress is a splendid exposition of his work, as he conceives 
it, made in good spirit and with appreciation of the ob. 
stacles to be encountered and the opinions of others. He 
has, as he well puts it, been “converted from the doer of 
deeds (as was contemplated by the coordinator act) into 
a prober of possibilities” (because of the inhibitions set 
up by the conflicting national recovery act). 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


ND now Coordinator Eastman proposes to make an 

intensive study of the benefits to be obtained 
through railroad consolidation, making the so-called 
Prince plan the specific subject of immediate considera- 
tion. One wonders what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of which Mr. Eastman was a member when it 
studied and made an elaborate report on consolidation, 
and of which he is still a member, did that was wrong 
or omitted to do that was right in pursuance of its in- 
vestigation that Mr. Eastman now thinks it necessary to 
make another study. If we remember rightly, the Com- 
mission even had the Prince plan before it when it made 
its report setting up a plan with which the railroads 
must conform if and when they put any consolidations 
into effect. We suppose Mr. Eastman as coordinator 
and Mr. Eastman as a commissioner are two distinct en- 
tities, however, and one must not know what the other 
did; either that or there is something that must be done 
now that was neglected or the necessity for which was 
not perceived when the Commission performed its labors. 
It would be interesting if the coordinator would explain 
the necessity for another elaborate and expensive study. 
Maybe President Roosevelt has ideas that are not con- 
sistent with the Commission’s report and, if so, the rail- 
roads must be consolidated according to his notions. 
We do not wish to cast discredit on the study that is to 
be made, but its necessity and wisdom seem doubtful to 
us, to say the least. 

There is another reason why we wish this consolida- 
tion agitation would subside. It is interfering with the 
morale of railroad men, and therefore, must be hurtful 
to the efficiency of railroading. How can men put their 
hearts into their work when they are constantly in a 
turmoil as to which road they will be working for next 
year or whether they will be working for any? We wish 
the question could be settled finally, one way or the 


other. We do not believe the railroads can be compelled 
(Continued on page 542) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Years ago Edwin Cowles, who, in his 


How One Editor time was The Cleveland Leader, now a 


ished memory, showed how to handle a col- 
Punished a umnist whose humor might have been 
Columnist cloudy. Opie Read, the columnist who 


might have been murky, added to his 
offense that most heinous of all—the editing of the boss’s work 
by using the scissors. 

Cowles always wrote an explanation for the columnist’s 
jokes. Regularly Read and the news editor snipped off the 
ladders Cowles had built so that no reader should be pre- 
cipitated over the cliff of a joke. They felt safe in doing that 
because Cowles seldom read the Leader, except in proof. But 
one day Cowles was ill. Running out of other reading matter 
he turned to the Leader. Cowles recovered instantly. Every 
ladder was gone. 


When the “old man” got through with his presumptuous 
staff, Read was assistant to the assistant telegraph editor with 
nothing more serious to do than to borrow a chew of tobacco, 
go out for several large drinks, and call it a day. The news 
editor was allowed to stay on as the office boy or something. 


Cowles, Joseph Medill and Lecky Harper were printers in 
Cleveland before Cowles invented treatment for presumptuous 
columnists. As young men, they debated what they should do. 
Cowles and Harper snorted at the Medill idea of going to 
Chicago. to start a newspaper. Harper thought Mount Vernon, 
0., was to be the future great city. His newspaper in that city 
was greater than Mount Vernon. For a long time it was nip 
and tuck between Cowles, with his Cleveland Leader, and 
Medill, with his Chicago Tribune, for the honor of being the 
staunchest Republican organ in the middle west, Cleveland 
then being rated with the west rather than with the east. 





Some southern traffic officers are 
decidedly of the opinion that transpor- 
tation of high class freight by express 
at freight rates is the railroad answer 
to the challenge of the truck. They 
point to the revenue results achieved 
by the Southeastern Express Company (see Traffic World, 
September 23, p. 516) as ground for their conviction. They 
suggest further that, if freight service by express on high class 
merchandise were not making their truck competitors uncomfort- 
able, the latter would not have filed the complaint in the 
hearing on which the revenue results mentioned were set forth. 
The service in question was at L. C. L. freight rates without 
surcharges, 


Express service on freight at lower than freight rates, it 
is admitted, has an amazing look. However, trucks and air- 
planes, it is submitted, have done many things to the trans- 
portation picture. The American Highway Freight Association 
is of the opinion that such rates are unlawful. Frankly, south- 
ern traffic men think such a view is untenable and will not be 
upheld by the Commission. However, such a difference of 
opinion, it may be submitted, furnishes reason for a con- 
tinuance of the Commission. 


Trucks, a good many believe, will force the conversion of 
the railroads, for the hauling of high rated merchandise, into 
express companies, either in the form now in use in a part 
of the south or by the inauguration of door-to-door service, 
without haulage in express equipment. Few believe that the 
trucks will be able, if they are deprived of a considerable share 
of their merchandise traffic, to continue as haulers of carload 
freight, except to a limited extent, though it is a fact that, 
for instance, trucks are hauling iron and steel articles from 
the eastern Ohio steel mills to Detroit and Chicago. They are 
making better time with this traffic than the railroads, accord- 
ing to the declaration of a traffic man at Massillon, O. But 
the tendency of state authorities is to discourage the use of 
the highways for such business, even if they are not con- 


Freight by 
Express the Answer 
to the Truck? 
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cerned so much with the continued existence of the railroads 
as the Texas legislature is supposed to be. 


Fine old free traders such as 


John cC. Calhoun, Frank Hurd, 
Champ Clark, and M. D. Harter are 
supposed to have been must be 
having an uncomfortable time view- 
ing the position some of their par- 
tisan successors are taking on the question of admitting foreign 
goods into the United States and doing things to increase the 
prices of commodities. They regarded the tariff as an evil. 

It was a cardinal doctrine of their political enemies that 
it was for the interest of the country to have higher prices 
in the United States than elsewhere. The frankest of the 
protective tariff men of an older generation admitted that cus- 
toms duties were being imposed with a view to having Amer- 
ican prices higher than world prices so that American em- 
ployers could pay higher wages. 

Under the law for the regulation of the petroleum industry 
(the code being law) provision is made for the exclusion of 
foreign petroleum so as to hold up prices. The coal and oil 
industries have set up machinery, under the national industrial 
recovery act, for fixing prices, if regulation of production does 
not result in satisfactory prices—that is, higher prices. 

Lip service is rendered to the consumer by the appoint- 
ment of consumer advisers on the various boards that have 
been set up to bring about recovery. Consumer advisers every 
now and then make use of the publicity facilities of the gov- 
ernment to put forth roars about prices that have gone up as 
might have been expected when the government compelled 
employers to pay higher wages and shorten hours. But the 
roars, thus far, have not brought about any obvious change 
in prices. Figures are put out by the Department of Labor 
that show rising commodity prices. Such figures are then 
quoted in newspapers as favorable factors. 

The old-time free trader inveighed to the best of his ability 
against artificially increased prices, not merely when he was 
on a board supposed to safeguard the interest of the consumer, 
but at all times. 


Old-Time Free Traders 
Must Be Writhing 
in Their Graves 





Imagine yourself adding a night 
shift to your force to speed the dis- 
tribution of your money! That is 
what Americans have done, by Har- 
old L. Ickes, their agent, acting as 
public works administrator. 

Having allotted $1,600,000,000 of the $3,300,000,000 appro- 
priated for public works to relieve unemployment, Ickes, who, 
in addition to being Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum 
Administrator, is the holder of a patent on a new breed, brand, 
or sort of Dahlia just issued, is anxious to get the money to 
work. Recently he was accused of dawdling by means of red 
tape. Indignantly he has denied that charge and its companion 
piece that, by reason of his dilatoriness, few people have been 
put to work under the “generosity” of Congress—with money 
raised by means of taxes on almost every imaginable thing 
other than political hot air. 


The public works program contemplates expenditures 
somewhat in excess of $1,750,000,000 on state and municipal 
projects, many of them—as a few folks, at least, believe— 
of doubtful value. 

According to Ickes, there has been delay in municipal 
projects. There has been complaint on that account. But the 
administrator says that whether that part of the program will 
work out as intended or not is largely in the hands of the 
mayors of our cities. The federal government, he adds, can- 
not decide for a city whether it desires public works or make 
it borrow money on favorable terms from the federal govern- 
ment. Water works, bridges, sewage systems, or public build- 
ings, Mr. Ickes says, can be had by cities “on unbelievably 
generous terms,” though, as many know, a large number of 
cities, for several years, have been, by any and all standards, 
hopelessly bankrupt. After dwelling on the “unbelievably gen- 
erous terms” the federal government was offering, Secretary 
Ickes, a few days ago, said: 


Night Shift Needed 
to Hurry Disbursement 
of Money 


But, to our surprise, we find that in many parts of the country 
the federal government, in offering a grant of 30 per cent and a 
loan of the balance of 70 per cent at 4 per cent interest, is being 
regarded as an ungenerous or even a niggardly stepfather. There 
is even a chance that some of our municipalities will soon be call- 
ing us “Uncle Shylock.” It is intimated in some quarters that not 
only ought we to give 100 per cent outright, but that we should turn 
the money over for unregulated expenditure by the municipalities 
themselves. 


While it is not known as a fact, it is suspected that, un- 
less outright gifts are made by the federal government to some 
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cities, none of the money appropriated by Congress will reach 
them, for the reason that they have borrowed to the limit 
allowed by charters, state laws, or constitutions. 

Additional bonds issued by such municipalities could not 
be sold except to greenhorns unaware that they were worthless 
because issued in excess of limits set in charters, state statutes, 
or state constitutions. Such cities, naturally, could be expected 
to regard Uncle Sam as a niggardly stepfather. There were 
not enough niggardly grandfathers, it might be suggested, else 
there would not be as many bankrupt cities. 





One of the things overlooked by 
the indefatigable workers for the 
public weal, who labored twenty years 
to amend the Constitution so as to 
abolish the “lame duck” session of 
Congress, is the fact that the change 
in the Constitution does not change the times for primaries in 
the states. 

All legislation henceforth will be enacted by men who, 
every second year, will have an eye on the party primary. At 
no time will Congress have a chance to legislate with the help 
of men who, having lost hope of public office, can give them- 
selves the luxury of voting on public questions according to 
the dictates of their consciences, uninfluenced by personal 
political considerations. 

All congressmen, according to the late “Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, 
are cowards, voting, not on considerations of what would be 
good for the country, but on considerations of what would be 
best for them in their fight to retain office. That fight is to 
attract the support of the greatest number of organized 
minorities. 

The House of Representatives of the Congress that meets 
in January, from the minute Speaker Rainey’s gavel falls in 
calling it to order, will have to think of the primaries, some 
of which will be held as early as June, if not earlier. One- 
third of the senators of that Congress will be in the like state 
of mind.—A. E. H. 


Lame Duck Sessions 
Gone, But Primaries 
Remain Unchanged 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 
(Continued from page 540) 


to consolidate in accordance with any scheme short of 
the government taking them over and operating them, 
and, though the Commission’s plan, in accordance with 
which, by order of Congress, the railroads must consoli- 
date, if at all, may not be the best that could be devised, 
we know that no plan could be devised that would suit 
everybody and every interest; therefore, we think the 
Commission’s plan ought to be allowed to stand except 
as it may be altered here and there as proper occasion 
seems to arise, instead of having this constant disturb- 
ance over a matter that ought to be settled. 


Of one thing we are confident; that is that, if the 
agitation continues and men who believe in central op- 
eration and control by the government of the railroad 
business are to continue to find opportunity to exploit 
their ideas, we are likely to end in government owner- 
ship. The whole trend of events is in that direction. If 
the government were financially able to take over the 
railroads now we believe there would be a definite move 
toward such a consummation immediately. But, for 
that matter, what are a few billion dollars more or less 
to a government that is constantly bleeding the taxpay- 
ers to carry out its ideas? We may have the definite issue 
before we are hardly aware of it. It is well to be on 
guard. Stranger things than government ownership of 
the railroads have come to pass in the last few months. 


MID-WEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirty-first regular meeting of the Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will be held at the Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Ill., October 5. Commodity committees will estimate 
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carloadings in the territory for the last quarter of the year ang 
railroad representatives will report on condition of equipmey; 
and similar matters. General transportation conditions wil] be 
reviewed by L. M. Betts, manager of the car service division 
American Railway Association, and W. D. Beck, district man. 
ager, will discuss conditions local to the board. 

A special luncheon for board members has been arrangej 
by the Peoria Transportation Club and there will also be enter. 
tainment following adjournment of the board meeting. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


The Commission, in statement No. 33100, the ninth in the 
series, has published freight commodity statistics of class | 
steam railways in the United States for the year ended Decem. 
ber 31, 1932, compiled by its bureau of statistics. The compila. 
tion shows that in 1932 the railroads of that class originated 
646,222,818 tons as compared with 894,185,637 tons in 1931 and 
carried 1,168,288,594 tons as compared with 1,605,034,171 tons 
in 1931. 

A table devoted to freight traffic originated, freight traffic 
terminated, total freight traffic carried, and freight revenue 
by individual classes of commodities for the calendar year 
shows the following: 

Products of agriculture—Revenue freight originated, 3. 
198,502 carloads and number of tons, 80,916,911; revenue freight 
terminated, carloads, 3,365,622, and number of tons, 85,311,154; 
total freight traffic, including duplications, 6,926,700 carloads 
and 152,783,401 tons; freight revenue, $480,042,412. 

Animals and products—Revenue freight originated, 1,468,617 
carloads and 18,054,801 tons; revenue freight terminated, 1, 
489,480 carloads and 18,324,303 tons; total freight traffic, includ- 
ing duplications, 2,737,547 carloads and 34,513,827 tons; freight 
revenue, $190,181,499. 

Products of mines—Revenue freight originated, 7,036,598 car- 
loads and 362,225,695 tons; revenue freight terminated, 6,700,202 
carloads and 341,878,526 tons; total freight traffic, including 
duplications, 12,283,378 carloads and 622,337,467 tons; revenue 
$734,072,035. 

Products of forests—Revenue freight originated, 930,302 
carloads and 26,109,128 tons; revenue freight terminated, 1,- 
028,276 carloads and 28,381,464 tons; total freight traffic, in- 
cluding duplications, 1,962,392 carloads and 51,813,094 tons; 
freight revenue, $107,524,009. 


Manufacturers and miscellaneous—Revenue freight orig- 
inated, 5,433,477 carloads and 143,682,492 tons; revenue freight 
terminated, 5,574,194 carloads and 147,916,682 tons; total freight 
traffic, including duplications, 10,889,160 carloads and 278,384,092 
tons; freight revenue, $769,077,266. 


Grand total, United States, carload traffic—Revenue freight 
originated, 18,067,496 carloads and 630,989,027 tons; revenue 
freight terminated, 18,157,774 carloads, and 621,812,129 tons; 
total freight traffic, including duplications, 34,799,177 carloads 
and 1,139,831,841 tons; freight revenue, $2,280,897,221. 


All less-carload freight, United States—Number of tons 
originated, 15,233,791; tons terminated, 15,168,452, total L. C. L. 
freight traffic, including duplications, 28,456,753; freight rev- 
enue, $252,829,204. 

Grand total, United States, carload and less-carload—Tons 
originated, 646,222,818; tons terminated, 636,980,581; total freight 
traffic, including duplications, 1,168,288,994; freight revenue, 
$2,533,726,425. 


VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation No. 1122, Camino, Placerville & Lake Tahoe Railroad 
Co., opinion No. B-860, 43 Val. Rep. 380-88. Final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned and used for common car- 
rier purposes, $160,000, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1146, Atlantic Port Railway Corporation, opinion 
No. B-873, 43 Val. Rep. 525-32. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of property owned and used for common carrier purposes, found to 
be $7,400, and of the property used but not owned, $621,760, as of 
December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1173, Columbia & CoWlitz Railway Co., opinion 
No. B-878, 43 Val. Rep. 583-89. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, $690,000, 
as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1089, Uvalde & Northern Railway Co., opinion No. 
B-856, 43 Val. Rep. 319-30. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, found 
to be $550,000 and of property used but not owned $2,148, as of De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1094, Greenville & Northern Railway Co., opinion 
No. B-847, 43 Val. Rep. 215-27. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 
to be $450,000 and of property used but not owned $278, as of De- 
cember 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1150, Winchester & Western Railroad Co., opinion 
No. B-865, 43 Val. Rep. 427-41. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 
to be $425,000, and of property used but not owned, $15,837, as of 
December 31, 1927. 
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PETROLEUM COKE IN NEW ENGLAND 


HE Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3852, petro- 

leum coke in New England, has found not justified proposed 
changes in rates on petroleum, creosote, tar and pitch cokes, 
from and to stations in New England, ordered the schedules 
cancelled and discontinued the proceeding. Those sorts of coke 
are not, according to the Commission’s report, produced in New 
England. Petroleum coke was the one chiefly dealt with in the 
report, the other sorts not being moved to any extent in New 
England. Petroleum coke moves almost entirely from Boston 
in connection with transportation by water from Texas ports. 

Last January the New Haven and the Boston & Albany 
excepted the petroleum tar and pitch cokes from the application 
of rates on coke, coke breeze, coke dust and coke screenings 
and proposed rates on the excepted cokes approximately 10 
per cent higher than the local distance commodity rates applic- 
able on coal coke. The Boston & Maine also took similar action. 
They were supported in their move by producers of by-product 
coke. 

Among the contentions advanced in support of the proposal 
was one to the effect that petroleum coke was not a coke but a 
carbon residue resulting from the distillation of petroleum. The 
Commission, however, said that the use of the word “carbon” did 
not essentially distinguish it from coal coke. The carriers and 
shippers supporting them, the Commission said, further under- 
took to justify the proposed increased rates on petroleum coke 
on economic grounds, urging, among other things, that petro- 
leum coke afforded no hauls for railroads and that displacement 
of by-product coke by it in New England would operate to 
lessen employment in the by-product coke industries. The rail- 
roads also said that the country at present was overstocked 
with supplies of fuel. In disposing of the economic argument, 
the Commission said: 

It thus appears to be the position of respondents and those ship- 
pers in this connection, that the proposed increased rates should be 
approved by us as a means of discouraging the movement of petroleum 
coke to this territory. We may approve or condemn the proposed 
rates only on transportation grounds. The burden is on respondents 
to establish that the proposed increased rates are justified on such 


grounds. On the basis of the showing made herein there is not suf- 
ficient warrant for approving those rates. 


WYOMING CLASS RATES 


A revision of class rates to and within Wyoming, based 
upon findings of unreasonableness, has been ordered by the Com- 
mission, division 3, in No. 25256, Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., not later than December 20. 

The Commission found unreasonable for the future the first 
class rates assailed between points in official territory and all 
points in Wyoming, except such as are now in Zone III and 
Subzone III; between points in Zone I and all points in Wyom- 
ing except such as are now in Zone III and Subzone III; and 
between all points in Zones II and III, on the one hand, and 
all points in Wyoming except such as are now in Zone III, on 
the other, and except between points in Wyoming and points in 
North Dakota and northern Minnesota over routes through Mon- 
tana to the extent they exceed or may exceed the first class 
rates between points in official territory and all points in 
Wyoming, except such as are now in Zone III and Subzone III, 
made by applying the concurrent basic scale to the entire short- 
line distance between such points plus the concurrent western 
trunk line (Zone I) differentials for the aggregate distances in 
western trunk line territory and in Wyoming, plus the con- 
current Zone II differentials for the aggregate distances in 
Zones II and III and beyond Zone III in Wyoming, plus the 
concurrent Zone III differentials for the aggregate distances in 
Zone III and beyond Zone III in Wyoming, plus 15 per cent 
of the concurrent Zone III scale for the distance beyond Zone 
III in Wyoming; between points in Zone I and points in Wyom- 
ing except such as are now in Zone III and Subzone III by 
applying the concurrent Zone I scale to the entire short-line 
distance between such points plus differentials for the aggre- 
gate distances in Zones II, III and in Wyoming determined as 
hereinbefore specified; between points in Zones II and III and 
all points in Wyoming except such as are now in Zone III 
by applying to the entire short-line distances between such 
points the concurrent scale of rates for the lower or lowest- 
rated zone through which the distance is figured plus differen- 
tials for the aggregate distances in the higher-rated zone or 
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zones and Wyoming determined as hereinabove specified. The 
concurrent scales and differentials referred to are those which 
were or may hereafter be prescribed in Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. 

A further finding is that the rates assailed on shipments 
between points in Wyoming over routes via Billings, Mont., are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceed or may exceed rates made by applying to the distance 
over such routes a scale of rates made 15 per cent higher than 
the concurrent Zone III scale. 

A third finding is that the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
class rates and the class A, B, C, D, and E rates assailed are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed or may exceed rates made 85, 70, 55, 37.5, 45, 32.5, 30, 
22.5 and 17.5 per cent, respectively, of the first-class rates here- 
in found reasonable. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring, expressed the opinion that 
the differentials to be added for hauls in Wyoming should not 
exceed 10 per cent of the Zone III rates. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Sheep 


No. 25632, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Rates, sheep, double-deck carloads, points in Oregon 
and Idaho to Los Angeles, Calif., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 76 cents from Arco and St. Anthony, Ida., 73 cents 
from Blackfoot, Ida., 77.5 cents from Kimberly and Gooding, Ida., 
86.5 cents from Vanator, Ore., and 83 cents from Mallett, Ore., 
minimum to be determined as in the Standard Packing Co. case, 
178 I. C. C. 208, 190 I. C. C. 433. Reparation awarded. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 25470, Hugh M. Morris and James H. White, receivers 
for Southern Natural Gas Corporation, vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
division 5. Dismissed. Rate, wrought iron pipe, Gary, Ind., to 
Hurricane and Saraland, Ala., diverted to Brooklyn and Lyman, 
Miss., applicable and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Grain and Products 


No. 25405, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. By division 
2. Rates charged, grain and grain products points in Kansas, 
Missouri, Colorado, and Nebraska, transited at Coffeyville, Kan., 
thence forwarded to points in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, 
inapplicable. Found that applicable rates were the through 
rates and that no out-of-line charges were applicable. Repara- 
tion awarded, 

Eggs 

No. 24873, Norris Poultry & Egg Co. et al. vs. Alabama & 
Northwestern et al. By division 3. Rates, eggs, carloads, St. 
Joseph, Mo., to destinations in southern territory, unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates prescribed in 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, 189 I. C. C. 
535, 586, for application from points in Kansas-Missouri territory 
in group 208, as described in section 4 of appendix 17 therein, 
to the same destinations. As proceedings relating to the west- 
ern trunk line and southwestern revisions are now pending on 
further hearing, the report said the findings herein were made 
without prejudice to different conclusion that might be reached 
in those proceedings. It was further stated that the findings 
in this case should not be considered a precedent for the pre- 
scription generally of a like basis for through rates from points 
in western trunk line territory to the southeast. New rates to 
be made effective not later than December 21. 


Burlap Bags 


No. 24598, Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. N. Y. C., and a sub- 
number, Same vs. Same. By division 3. Rates charged, second- 
hand burlap bags, carloads, Chicago, Ill., to Buffalo and New 
York, N. Y., applicable but unreasonable to the extent the rate to 
Buffalo exceeded 34 cents and to New York to the extent it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 47.5 cents. Reparation of $162.25 awarded. 
New rate to be made effective not later than December 21. 


Casinghead Gasoline 


No. 25708, Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. vs. Fort Smith & Western 
et al. By division 2. Rate, casinghead gasoline, in tank cars, 
Boley, Okla., to Meraux, La., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 27.5 cents. Reparation awarded. Applicable rate over 
route of movement was 45.5 cents. Contemporaneously there 
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was a rate of 27.5 cents over other routes while there was an 
export rate of 22 cents over the route over which the 48 car- 
loads in issue were moved. After the shipments were made 
the rate over the route of movement was reduced to 27.5 cents. 
Commissioner Porter dissented, pointing out that the route was 
911 miles, for which distance the basic mileage scale applicable 
on petroleum products was 57 cents. Measured by any maxi- 
mum rate basis, he said the rate seemed to him not unrea- 
sonable. 

Bituminous Coal 


No. 25304, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By division 3. Rates, bituminous coal, Horton 
Mine (Hatfield), Ind., to destinations in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, unreasonable, but not unduly prejudicial, ‘to the 
extent they may exceed, over routes via Evansville, Ind., to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Madison, St. Paul and Minneapolis, the 
corresponding present rates from Evansville to the same des- 
tinations, and over routes via Rockport, Ind., to the extent they 
may exceed the rates from Evansville plus 2.5 cents. New 
rates are to be effective not later than December 21. Com- 
missioner Brainerd noted a dissent. 


Coal 


Fourth section applications Nos. 14411 and 14660, coal from 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. By division 2. Car- 
riers represented by E. B. Boyd and the C. R. I. & P. author- 
ized, in third supplemental fourth section order No. 10670, to 
establish and maintain rates, bituminous coal, from mines in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma to destinations in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and South Dakota, including destina- 
tions on the Great Northern over circuitous routes without 
regard to the long-and-short haul part of the fourth section, 
subject to the 70 and 50 per cent circuity limitations. 


Coal Screenings 


No. 25216, State of Missouri ex rel. Stratton Shartel, At- 
torney General, vs. M.-I, et al. By division 3. Rate, bituminous 
coal screenings, Perco, Ill., to Rolla, Mo., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $1.765. Reparation awarded. 


Vehicle Wood 


No. 25322, Mrs. Mabel A. Ferguson, assignee in bankruptcy 
of the assets of A. L. Ferguson et al., doing business as the 
Red Star Spoke Co., vs. L. & A. et al. By division 3. Rate 
charged, vehicle wood, Fayetteville, Ark., to New Iberia, Jean- 
erette, and Lafayette, La., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
31.5 cents. Shipments found to have been misrouted by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco. Reparation of $64.24 awarded. Com- 
missioner McManamy concurred. 


Livestock 


No. 25447, El Paso Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
and a sub-number, George Cole et al. vs. Apache Railway et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, stocker-feeder livestock, origins 
in various states in the western district to El Paso, Tex., not 
unreasonable. 

Bituminous Asphalt Rock 


No. 25540, O. W. P. Macklin vs. I. C. et al. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rates, bituminous asphalt rock (sandstone), Rock- 
port and Bowling Green, Ky., to Decatur, Ind., not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Canned Vegetables 


No. 25549, Pomona Products Co. vs. Southern et al., and 
three sub-numbers, Same vs. Same, Same vs. Southern et al., 
and Same vs. Southern et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Ap- 
plicable rates, canned vegetables, Griffin, Ga., to St. Paul and 
Austin, Minn., Denver, Colo., and Kansas City, Mo., not unrea- 
sonable. Defendants were directed to refund overcharges found 
on some of the shipments embraced in the complaints. 


Tomatoes 


No. 25739, Delay, Allen & Ilfrey vs. I.-G. N. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Rate, carload, tomatoes, Tyler, Tex., to Colorado Springs, 
Colo., inapplicable. Applicable rate, $1.06, not unreasonable. 
Reparation of $4.16 awarded. 

Sand 


No. 25697, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et 
al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rate, sand, Clayton, Ia., to 
Omaha, Neb., applicable and not unreasonable. Shipments not 
misrouted., 

Garbage Tankage 


No. 25582, Georgia Fertilizer Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, garbage tankage, French Landing, Mich., to 
Valdosta, Ga., unreasonable to the extent it may exceed $6.95 
a net ton. Reparation awarded to the basis of the rates ap- 
proved in Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613, 
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known as the interterritorial case. New rate to be effective ng 
later than December 29. 


Gasoline 


No. 25537, Alliance Motor Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By diyj. 
sion 4. Dismissed. Rates, gasoline, Arkansas City and Coffey. 
ville, Kan., to Alliance, Neb., not shown to have been or to be 
unduly prejudicial or in violation of section 4. 


Crushed Asphalt Rock 


No. 25480, Carter-Waters Corporation et al. vs. A.T. & SP 
et al. By division 4. Rates, crushed asphalt rock, Dougherty, 
Okla., to Manhattan, Kan., and Blythedale and Trenton, Mo, 
inapplicable in certain instances. Applicable rates found up. 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 17 cents to Manhattan, 
21 cents to Trenton direct, 22 cents to Blythedale, and 25 cents 
to Trenton through Kirksville, Mo. Reparation of $270.51 was 
awarded to the Carter-Waters Corporation and $142.49 to the 
Koss Construction Co. 

Glass Containers 


Fourth section application No. 13413, glass containers in the 
east. By division 2. Carriers authorized in fourth section order 
No. 11367 to establish and maintain rates, glass containers, one 
gallon or less in capacity, carloads, from glass-container pro. 
ducing points in trunk line territory to points in trunk line and 
New England territories over circuitous lines or routes, without 
regard to the long and short haul part of the fourth section, 
subject to combination of intermediates and circuity limitations, 


Cc. ST. P. M. & O. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9782, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. abandon. 
ment, has authorized the applicant to abandon its branch ex- 
tending from Luverne to Doon, Ia., a distance of about 28 
miles. Objections were made by communities served by the 
line and by the Minnesota and Iowa commissions, the hearing 
being held by the Minnesota commission. The territory served 
is engaged in grain and livestock growing. The Commission 
said it was clear that the proposed abandonment would not 
result in serious public inconvenience as the territory was well 
served by other railroads and by highways. The deficit in six 
years amounted to $56,000 without charging to the branch line 
a proportionate share of the overhead. The Commission said 
that in recent years practically all livestock had been trucked 
from points on the branch to Sioux Falls, S. D., and Sioux 
City, Ia, 


T.& G. ET AL. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9681, Texas 
& Gulf Railway Co. et al. abandonment, has authorized the T. 
& G. to abandon the Gary-Grigsby branch, extending from Gary 
to Grigsby, Tex., a distance of a little more than 27 miles. It 
has also authorized the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
to abandon operation of that branch and to abandon operation 
under trackage right over about a third of a mile of main line 
owned by the Houston East & West Texas Railway Co., a 
Southern Pacific road. The part of the main line of the South- 
ern Pacific system over which abandonment of operation over 
trackage rights is sought forms a connecting link between a 
segment of the branch north of Timpson and a segment south 
thereof. Objection to abandonment was made by persons residing 
in the territory tributary to the branch. The Commission said that 
even if the service were curtailed to the full extent permitted 
by the Texas statutes, there would be substantial losses in the 
operation of the branch, which would constitute an undue bur- 
den on interstate commerce. 


W. & M. BONDS 


The Commission, by division 4, at the request of the ap- 
plicant, in Finance No. 9321, Wisconsin & Michigan Railroad Co. 
bonds, has vacated and set aside its order of May 25, 1932, 
which authorized that carrier to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $100,000 of its 6 per cent general mortgage gold 
bonds. The company said it did not wish to exercise the author- 
ity granted under the plan it had submitted. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10097, permitting the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company to abandon a line of railroad in 
Hocking county, Ohio, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10107, permitting the Colorado 
& Southern Railway Company to abandon a narrow-gage branch line 
of railroad in Arapahoe and Jefferson counties, Colo., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10100, permitting (1) the 
East Carolina Railway to abandon part of its line of railroad in Pitt 
and Greene counties, N. C., and (2) Henry Clark Bridgers, lessee, 
to abandon operation thereof, approved. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





SOUTHERN PORT RATES 


PPROVAL of export and import rates proposed by eastern 

railroads for application between Gulf, sout hAtlantic and 
Florida ports, on the one hand, and parts of central and western 
trunk line territories, on the other, as not unreasonable maxima, 
and disapproval of those proposed by southern railroads have 
been recommended by Examiner Harris Fleming in I. and S. 
No. 3718, export and import rates to and from southern ports, 
and I. and §. No. 3870, seeds, Chicago, IIll., to Gulf ports for 
export. However, the rates recommended by Fleming are to 
be subject to circuity, rate level and earnings limitations. In 
several aspects the report is like one based on fourth section 
applications. 

Fleming said the rates recommended for approval by him 
as not exceeding reasonable maxima should not apply over any 
route where they would be less than 50 per cent of the rates 
prescribed or approved by the Commission on domestic com- 
merce for the distance over a specific route between any of the 
ports and the interior points involved. But he said that over 
a route by which the distance did not exceed that over the 
short route by more than 115 per cent the minimum rate, com- 
puted in complying with that condition, migfiht be based on 
the distance over the short route. 

The examiner further said that in those instances where 
commodity rates had not been or were not in the future pre- 
scribed or approved on articles in domestic commerce between 
the points involved, the rates should not apply over any route 
where they were less than 50 per cent of the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect on like property from or to the highest- 
rated intermediate point over that route. 

Further, the examiner said, the rates should not apply on 
any commodity, in carloads, which yielded on the basis of the 
lowest minimum weight on that commodity, less than five mills 
a ton a mile where the carload minimum weight was 40,000 
pounds or more, and less than 10 cents a car-mile where the 
carload minimum weight on the commodity was less than 40,000 
pounds. Over a route by which the distance did not exceed that 
over the short route by more than 15 per cent. Fleming said, 
the minimum earnings computed in complying with that con- 
dition might be based on the distance over the short route. 

The examiner further said that the rates proposed on news- 
print paper originating in Newfoundland, to the extent that they 
were higher than the rates proposed from the same United 
States ports to the same destinations on newsprint paper orig- 
inating in Europe and Africa, would result in undue prejudice 
to such traffic from Newfoundland and to shippers of that traffic 
and in undue preference of newsprint paper originating in such 
other countries and of shippers of that traffic, and on that ac- 
count, he added, they might not be approved. 


The technical finding recommended by the examiner was 
that the Commission find the suspended schedules under consid- 
eration not justified, with a recommendation that an order be 
entered requiring their cancellation without prejudice to the 
filing of new schedules in confomrity with the views expressed 
in the report. 

The examiner said that these cases constituted the culmi- 
nation of a controversy that had lasted between eastern and 
southern lines for: 25 years. The eastern lines, interested in 
carrying traffic from central and western territories to and 
from north Atlantic ports, opposed the rates suggested by 
southern lines interested in carrying traffic to and from south 
Atlantic, Florida and Gulf ports, generally on the ground that 
they were too low. 

For the purpose of applying the proposed rates the southern 
carriers divided the territory north of the Ohio River into four 
lettered groups, the chief of which were groups A and B, 
created by the line of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
extending from Chicago to the Ohio River at Cairo and thence 
to St. Louis, Mo. Groups C and D were west of the Mississippi 
and the Missouri Rivers, respectively. The eastern lines were 
interested only in territories A and B and their rate proposals 
were limited to them. 

The southern lines proposed rates to and from territory A, 
that is, the territory east of the Monon railroad, constructed 
by the use of the rates between New York, on the one hand, 
and the interior poin‘*s, on the other, and observing the Cin- 
cinnati-Philadelphia rates as maxima. In B territory Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati were taken as typical points. Be- 








tween them and the Gulf and south Atlantic ports they proposed, 
with respect to import and export class and commodity rates, 
to apply the Baltimore basis on other than trans-Atlantic traffic, 
and on trans-Atlantic traffic rates observing the Todd-Knott 
differentials, under the rates to New York and Baltimore. 

The proposals of the eastern lines, limited to territories A 
and B, followed the plan they had advocated for a number of 
years before these cases arose. Under that plan the first class 
rate between New Orleans and Chicago applicable on both import 
and export traffic, irrespective of origin or destination, would 
be the same as the first class rate between New York and Chi- 
cago, while first class rates between New Orleans and other 
points in central territory would be made with the same per- 
centage relationship to the first class rate between Chicago and 
New Orleans as that which obtained between the domestic rates 
between such other points and New Orleans, on the one hand, 
and Chicago and New Orleans, on the other. 

Examiner Fleming concluded that the rates advocated by 
the southern lines between territory A and the southern ports 
might not be required over the objections of the eastern lines. 
He said that the rates in which the eastern lines were willing 
to concur would not be unreasonable between New Orleans and 
points in territories A and B, applied over routes requiring the 
participation of those lines. He said that rates on the bases 
indicated for application in connection with eastern lines be- 
tween the interior territory and New Orleans would also be 
proper for application in connection with the same lines between 
such interior points and south Atlantic ports. 

Further, the examiner said, the rates hereinbefore indicated 
for application in connection with the eastern lines between the 
interior territory and New Orleans, plus differentials proposed 
by the southern lines, would be proper for application in connec- 
tion with the eastern lines between the interior points and the 
Florida ports. 

The blanket approval of the suspended rates asked by the 
southern lines, Fleming said, was not warranted by the record 
and rates might be approved only in so far as they conformed 
to the circuity, rate level, and earnings limitations hereinbefore 
set forth. 

Contentions by the southern lines of undue prejudice with 
rates to and from Canadian ports, the examiner said, were not 
sustained by the record. With respect to imported corkboard, 
the examiner said that the testimony offered by the protestants 
was substantially the same as offered by them in what he called 
the former proceeding, namely, Export and Import Rates, 169 
I. C. C. 18, which covered fourth section appilcation Nos. 2040 
and others, in which the issues were substantially the same as 
in these cases. He said that the record furnished no reasons 
to warrant conclusions differing in principle from those reached 
respecting corkboard in the former case. 


LAKE-RAIL RATE REVISION 


The revision of lake-rail rates proposed by Examiner Wil- 
liam J. Koebel and Arthur S. Parker, in I. and S. No. 3662, lake 
and rail class and commodity rates, No. 24913, Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of the state of South Dakota vs. B. & O. 
et al., and I. and S. No. 3805, class rates via rail-lake-rail routes 
(see Traffic World, September 23), is intended to cover the 
whole subject, which was left in uncertainty when the Com- 
mission made its revisions of eastern and western class rates. 
The revised all-rail class rates went into effect on December 
3, 1931. 

The carriers concerned with the class rate revisions filed 
lake-rail rates in purported compliance with suggestions made 
by the Commission in the class rate cases. They were suspended 
for the statutory period which would have expired in July, 
1932. On motion of the lake lines the Commission shortened 
the period of suspension of rates carried in the title complaint 
so that they went into effect on March 20, 1932, the date on 
which navigation on the Great Lakes was resumed. Later the 
carriers filed tariffs purporting to rectify errors in the tariffs 
covered by the order in I. and S. No. 3662. They were sus- 
pended in I, and S. No. 3805, class rates via rail-lake-rail. 

The formal docket case filed by the South Dakota commis- 
sioners alleged that the rates over lake-rail routes in effect 
December 18, 1931, as well as those proposed in I. and S. No. 
3662, between South Dakota and official territory points on and 
east of a line through lower Michigan and Indiana, also points 
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on the Chesapeake & Ohio, in Kentucky, were unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial, unduly preferential of shippers and 
localities in Minnesota and North Dakota, and that in many 
instances the rates proposed in I. and S. No. 3662 were in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. 
The South Dakota commissioners asked that their case be 
heard with I. and S. No. 3662. 

The suspended schedules contained lake-rail rates lower 
than the all-rail rates and lake-rail differential route rates, 
applying over routes through Canada. The proposed report says 
that the Commission is without jurisdiction to prescribe a rate 
for the future from a point in the United States through a 
foreign country to a point in the United States. Therefore, the 
examiners said, the bases recommended by them for maximum 
reasonable rates were for application over only standard lake- 
ee composed of respondents operating within the United 

ates. 

The adjustment recommended by the examiners differs 
considerably from that proposed by the carriers but does not 
entirely abandon the carrier ideas. They propose no change in 
the rates between the east and Chicago, but they have pro- 
posed the approval of the disruption of the parity between 
Duluth and Chicago shown by the carriers in their tariffs. 
However, they suggest that the disruption do not exceed 10 
cents a 100 pounds, first class, whereas the carriers proposed 
a disruption of 25 cents a 100 pounds. The parity was estab- 
lished by the Commission in 1913 in a decision which was later 
reviewed but adhered to. 

Another distinct point in the recommendations of the ex- 
aminers is that the Twin Cities rates be made 30 cents over 
Duluth. The first class lake-rail rate between New York and 
Chicago docks, according to the proposal of the examiners, is 
to be 15 cents under the all-rail rate while the first class rate 
from New York to Duluth and other Lake Superior docks is 
to be 65 cents under the all-rail rate. The lake-rai] rates at 
inland points reached via western lake ports are proposed to 
be 30, 22, and 12 cents under the all-rail rates, the varying dif- 
ferentials under the all-rail rates being according to grouped 
destinations. 

One of the big proposals made by the examiners is that 
official classification ratings shall be used between the east 
and Duluth, the Twin Cities and all Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan points. Official classification ratings are to be used 
eastbound from parts of western trunk line territory not com- 
prehended within the territory mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence covering “between” rates. 

The examiners said the Commission should find that the 
carriers had not justified the readjustment of lake-rail class 
rates, and rates on certain articles related thereto, between 
official territory and western trunk line-Illinois territories via 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan ports, proposed in I. and S. 
No. 3662, which were permitted after a shortened suspension 
period to become effective. They made like findings with re- 
spect to modifications proposed in the schedules suspended in 
I. and S. No. 3805. The schedules containing the rates found 
not justified are to be canceled. The head notes to their re- 
port written by the examiners follow: 


_ _ Readjustment of lake-rail class rates, and rates on certain ar- 
ticles related thereto, between official territory and W. T. L.-Illinois 
territories via Lake Superior and Lake Michigan ports, proposed in 
I. & S. No. 3662 and after shortened suspension period permitted to 
become effective, on the whole found not justified. Same finding 
made with respect to modifications of above-mentioned rates pro- 
posed in I. & S. No. 3805 but suspended and later postponed. Sched- 
ules containing those rates required to be canceled. 


_Respondents required to establish, in lieu of rates above de- 
scribed, rates over standard lake-rail routes according to maximum 
reasonable bases set forth in report, which bases are generally dif- 
ferentials below corresponding all-rail rates. 

Lake-rail rates of same character, in issue in No. 24913 between 
South Dakota and official territory, found unreasonable to extent they 
exceed bases indicated in foregoing paragraph; and that undue 
prejudice in rates assailed will be removed by establishment of rates 
in accordance with those bases. 

__ Between docks at Lake Michigan ports and affected eastern ter- 
ritory rates under readjustment found justified. 

Disruption of rate parity, Duluth, Minn., with Chicago, Ill., found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial to Duluth, except in degree. 
The spread, Duluth over Chicago, on class 1 to and from all New 
England and practically all of trunk-line territory reduced from 25 
cents to 10 cents. 

The Twin Cities rates on class 1 made 30 cents over Duluth dock 
rates from and to all affected eastern territory. 

Portion of W. T. L. territory entitled to joint lake-rail rates to 
and from all affected eastern territory expanded to embrace more 
than under readjustment, including nearly all of South Dakota and 
Minnesota and parts of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. 

,, Continuance of the western as governing classification for lake- 
rail rates between W. T. L. points on and east of Mississippi River- 
Twin Cities-Duluth line and eastern territory and eastbound from 
remainder of W. T. L. territory to eastern territory, found unduly 
prejudicial and unduly preferential of Illinois territory; and official 
classification and exceptions thereto required to remove undue 
prejudice and preference. No change required in classification gov- 
erning other rates. 

Lake-rail rates on lower classes required to bear the relations to 
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class 1 prescribed in Eastern or W. T. L. cases according to whether 
rates are governed by official or_western classification, respectively, 

Lake-rail rates to and from W. T. L. points on articles covered 
by finding 17 of W. T. L. case, subject to specified modifications, re- 
quired to be same columns of rates as prescribed in that finding. 

Dairy products, frozen eggs and cheese, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, minimum 20,000 pounds, eastbound from northern portion of 
W. T. L. territory to New England and most of trunk line territory, 
accorded lake-rail rates 25 or 20 cents below cerresponding all-rail 
rates on dairy products as maxima against lake-rail rates other- 
wise provided on the respective articles. 

Lake-rail rates on iron and steel articles to and from a 
territory under column 32.5, applicable between points not provided 
with lower joint or combination commodity rates, found not unreason- 
able as a general basis. : 

List A iron and steel articles in W. T. L. case for application 
in connection with lake-rail rates to and from W. T. L. territory 
modified to include the pipe and fittings described in appendix to 
iron or steel pipe in Western Trunk Line territory, 193 1. c. ©. TS. 

Lake-rail rates according to foregoing general bases made sub- 
ject as maxima to any lower rates to or from more distant points, 
or to lower aggregates of intermediates, over lake-rail routes. 


The findings proposed by the examiners follow: 


Finding 1: The Commission should find that respondents have 
not justified the new lake-rail rates applicable over standard lake- 
rail routes under consideration in I. & S. No. 3662 or those rates 
as proposed to be modified by changes suspended in I. & S. No. 3805 
to the extent that they differ from rates determined upon the bases 
herein recommended for maximum reasonable rates for the future; 
and that for the future rates in excess of those bases will be 
unreasonable. Respondents should be required by order to cancel the 
schedules containing the new lake-rail rates described and under 
consideration in both I. & S. Nos. 3662 and 3805, and to establish in 
lieu thereof rates in accordance with the bases herein recommended. 

The approximate class 1 lake-rail rates according to the bases 
so recommended between representative eastern and western points 
or ports are set forth in the appendix to this report. They are 
computed upon the all-rail or lake-rail rates in effect on March 20, 
1932, some of which have been since changed. ; 

Finding 2: The Commission should further find that the lake-rail 
rates assailed in No. 24913 for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the bases recommended for maximum reason- 
able rates in the following findings; and that the undue prejudice and 
preference existing in the rates so assailed and mentioned in the 
general conclusions herein will be removed by the establishment of 
rates in accordance with those bases. 

Finding 3: The Commission should further find that, for the 
purpose of applying the general bases herein recommended, except 
the lake ports and the Twin Cities which _are treated separately, 
the territory lying east and southeast of Lake Erie and provided 
with any new lake-rail rates, is divided and herein termed eastern 
lake-rail areas A, B and C; and the territory lying west and south- 
west of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, including extended Zone C 
in Wisconsin, and Mlinois territory, and provided with any new lake- 
rail rates via any western lake port, is also divided and called west- 
ern lake-rail areas A, B and C, according to the following definitions: 

Eastern lake-rail area A: All New England, and that portion of 
trunk line territory lying on, north, and east, of a boundary formed 
by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. from_ but excluding Erie 
and through Corry, Warren, Kane, Johnsonburg, St. Marys, Emporium, 
Driftwood, Renovo, Lock Haven, Williamsport, Sunbury, Harrisburg, 
York and Hanover Junction, Pa., to Baltimore, thence the B. & O. 
to Washington D. C., thence the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. 

Eastern lake-rail area B: Portions of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Ohio lying south and west of eastern 
lake-rail area A, and on, east, and north of a bouandry formed by 
the B. & O. from but excluding Cleveland and through Akron, War- 
wick, Massillon, Dover, and New Philadelphia, to Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
thence the Pennsylvania through Jewett and Steubenville, Ohio, and 
Dinsmore to Oakdale, Pa., thence an air-line to McKeesport, Pa., 
thence the B. & O. fhrough Conneilsville, Confluence, and Myersdale, 
Pa., and Frostburg, Md., to West Virginia Central Junction, W. Va., 
thence air-line to Strasburg, Va., thence the B. & O. through Win- 
chester, Va., and Harpers Ferry, W. Va., to but excluding Washing- 
ton. Also, points in Ohio on the B. & O. from Warwick through 
Sterling to Creston, and from Sterling to Medina; and points in 
Virginia on the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad 
Company from Quantico to Washington. ; 

Eastern lake-rail area C: Portions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia lying south’ of eastern lake-rail area B, and 
on, east, and north of a boundary formed by the B. & O. from but 
excluding Uhrichsville and through Holloway and Blaine, Ohio, and 
Wheeling to St. Marys, W. Va., thence an air-line to Lamberton, 
W. Va., thence the B. & O. through Clarksburg and Grafton, W. Va., 
and Oakland, Md., to but excluding West Virginia Central Junction. 

Western lake-rail area A: All of North Dakota and the portions 
of upper Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South Dakota lying on 
and west of a boundary formed by an air-line from Lake Superior 
directly south to Champion, Mich., thence the Milwaukee to Chan- 
ning, Mich., thence an air-line through Stager, Mich., to Laona Junc- 
tion, Wis., thence on and north of the Soo Line through Rhinelander, 
Keenan, and Strickland to Turtle Lake, Wis., thence the Omaha to 
Lakeland Junction, Minn., thence on and north of the Milwaukee 
through Farmington to Norwood, Minn., thence the M. & St. 
through Hanley Falls, Minn., and Watertown to Aberdeen, thence 
the Milwaukee through Lemmon, S. D., to Montline, N. D. 

Western lake-rail area B: Portions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota lying south of western lake-rail area A, and on, and 
west and north of a boundary formed by an air-line from Laona 
Junction through Kempster and Merrill to Abbotsford, Wis., thence 
the Soo Line to Eau Claire, Wis., thence the Milwaukee through 
Trevino, Wis., to Zumbrota, Minn., thence an air-line to Owatonna, 
Minn., thence the Rock Island through Albert Lea to Brycelyn, Minn., 
thence the North Western to Fairmont, Minn., thence the Milwaukee 
to Miloma, Minn., thence the Omaha through Magnolia, Minn., and 
Sioux Falls to Mitchell, S. D., thence the Milwaukee through Cham- 
berlain to Rapid City, S. D., thence an air-line to Lemmon. 

Western lake-rail area C: All that portion of W. T. L. territory 
lying east and south of western lake-rail areas A and B, including 
extended zone C in Wisconsin, and Illinois territory with the portion 
on and south of the Effner line, to the extent that the territory de- 
scribed is provided with the new lake-rail rates. 

Finding 4: The Commission should further find that respondents 
have justified the new class 1 lake-rail rates for the future for ap- 
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plication over standard lake-rail routes between Lake Michigan docks, 
and — in eastern territory provided with rates under the new 
djustment. 

— Finding 5: The Commission should further find that respondents 
have justified the new class 1 lake-rail rates for future application 
over standard lake-rail routes via Lake Michigan ports between inland 
points in western lake-rail area C and inland points in eastern terri- 
tory provided with rates under the new adjustment, except the new 
rates (a) to and from extended zone C in Wisconsin and (b) between 
New England and Mississippi River crossings as well as points west of 
and reached by routes through those crossings. A to the exceptions, 
the Commission should further find that maximum reasonable class 1 
rates will be rates made differentially below the corresponding all- 
rail rates by 12 cents from and to New York, with the usual relation 
reflected in the differentials from and to the other eastern points, 
including New England points. 

Finding 6: The Commission should further find that maximum 
reasonable class 1 lake-rail rates for the future for application over 
standard lake-rail routes between the docks at Lake Superior ports 
and points in eastern lake-rail areas A and B will be rates made 15 
and 10 cents, respectively, less than the rates under the new adjust- 
ment here under consideraton. No change should be required in the 
new rates between Lake Superior docks and eastern lake-rail area C. 

Finding 7: The Commission should further find that maximum 
reasonable class 1 lake-rail rates for the future for application over 
standard lake-rail routes (a) between the Twin Cities and points in 
eastern lake-rail areas A, B and C, will be rates made by adding 
an arbitrary of 30 cents to the rates recommended to and from Du- 
luth dock; and (b) between the Twin Cities and the docks at Lake 
Erie ports will be $1.29, $1.24, and $1.19 to and from Buffalo-Erie, 
Cleveland, and Detroit docks, respectively. 

Finding 8: The Commission should further find that maximum 
reasonable class 1 lake-rail rates for the future for application over 
standard lake-rail routes between the docks at Lake Erie ports and 
inland western territory, applicable via the different western lake 
ports according to the routing under the new adjustment, will be 
rates made as follows: (a) Between Buffalo-Erie docks and western 
lake-rail area C, rates made differentially 11 cents below the cor- 
responding contemporaneous all-rail rates; and (b) between Buffalo- 
Erie docks and western lake-rail areas A and B, rates made differ- 
entially 33 and 25 cents, respectively, below the corresponding con- 
temporaneous all-rail rates; and between those areas and Cleveland 
and Detroit docks 5 and 10 cents, respectively, below the rates rec- 
ommended in this finding for Buffalo dock; subject as maxima between 
points within 30, 50, and 75 miles of Duluth dock, by the shortest 
possible carload rail routes, and (c) Buffalo-Erie docks to rates of 
$1.14, $1.17, and $1.21, respectively, (d) Cleveland dock to rates of 
$1.09, $1.12, and $1.16, respectively, and (e) Detroit dock to rates of 
$1.04, $1.07, and $1.11, respectively. 


Finding 9: The Commission should further find that maximum 
reasonable class 1 lake-rail rates for the future for application over 
standard lake-rail routes between eastern inland and western inland 
points, applicable via the different eastern and western lake ports 
according to the routing under the new adjustment, will be rates 
made differentially below the contemporaneous all-rail rates between 
a given inland eastern point and points in (a) lake-rail areas A and 
B by 30 and 22 cents, respectively, and (b) lake-rail area C by 12 
cents from and to New York with the usual relation reflected in the 
differential from and to other eastern points, subject as maxima to 
and from points within 30, 50, and 75 miles of Duluth dock by the 
shortest possible carload rail routes to rates made on arbitraries of 
15, 18, and 22 cents, respectively, over the rates herein recommended 
between Duluth dock and a given eastern point, 


Finding 10: The Commission should further find that maximum 
reasonable class 1 lake-rail rates for the future for application over 
standard lake-rail routes on traffic for rail delivery within the 
switching limits of the lake ports will be the rates to the respective 
docks recommended in the foregoing findings, plus an arbitrary of 3 
cents. 


Finding 11: The Commission should further find that, in pub- 
lishing tariffs containing tables of lake-rail class rates in compliance 
with its findings, respondents shall embrace therein the same 23 
columns of rates bearing the same percentage relations to the class 
1 rates recommended herein as required in the Eastern and W. T. L. 
cases; the precise rates in those columns to be the same as in Ap- 
pendix M to the W. T. L. case, corrected as specified in the supple- 
mental reports thereto. 


Finding 12: The Commission should further find that for the fu- 
ture maximum reasonable lake-rail rates on classes lower than class 
1 shall be the respective column of rates required by the preceding 
finding which bears the relation to the class 1 rates recommended 
herein from and to the same points on the percentages prescribed 
in the Eastern case or W. T. L. case according to whether the rates 
are governed by official or western classification, respectively. 


Finding 13: The Commission should further find that for the 
future maximum reasonable lake-rail rates to and from points in 
W. T. L. territory on the articles, in carloads, covered by findings 17 
and 17 (a) of the W. T. L. case, subject to the modification recom- 
mended herein on dairy products, and subject further to the modi- 
fication as to pipe and fittings in the iron and steel list required by 
Iron or Steel Pipe in Western Trunk-Line Territory, 192 I, C. C. 
745, shall be the columns of the class 1 rates recommended herein ac- 
cording to the percentages prescribed in finding 17 of the W. T. L. 
case. 


Finding 14: The Commission should further find that for the 
future undue prejudice to the shippers and points in W. T. L. terri- 
tory, and undue preference of the shippers and points in Illinois ter- 
ritory, will result from a continuance of the western as the govern- 
ing classification for the rates herein recommended (a) between W. 
T. L. points on and east of the Mississippi River-Twin Cities-Duluth 
line, but as to the west-bank river points restricted to the crossings, 
and the eastern lake-rail areas; and (b) east-bound from the re- 
mainder of W. T. L. territory to the eastern lake-rail areas, while 
contemporaneously the rates between Illinois territory and those areas 
are governed by official classification and the exceptions thereto. 

Finding 15: The Commission should further find that, for the 
purpose of removing and avoiding the undue prejudice and prefer- 
ence mentioned in the preceding finding, the lake-rail class rates 
herein recommended from and to the points as defined in parts (a) 
and (b) of that finding shall be governed by official classification, 
and by the exceptions thereto, applicable on lake-rail traffic from and 
to Chicago. The west-bound class rates to W. T. L. territory west 
of the Mississippi River-Twin Cities-Duluth line should be governed 
as at present by western classification; and between Illinois terri- 
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tory and the eastern lake-rail areas the class rates should continue 
to be governed by official classification and exceptions thereto. 

Finding 16: The Commission should further find that maximum 
reasonable lake-rail rates for the future on dairy products, in straight 
or mixed carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, between points in the 
respective western and eastern lake-rail areas as defined in these 
findings, will be 60 per cent of the corresponding class 1 lake-rail 
rates herein recommended between those points; subject as maxima 
on dairy products, and on frozen eggs and cheese, in straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, east-bound when routed via Duluth 
and Buffalo to eastern lake-rail area A and Buffalo, (a) from west- 
ern lake-rail area A and the Twin Cities to rates reflecting at least 
25 cents, and (b) from western lake-rail area B to rates reflecting 
at least 20 cents, below the corresponding contemporaneous all-rail 
rates on dairy products, in carloads. 

Finding 17: The Commission should further find (a) that in any 
instance where the bases recommended in these findings from or to 
a given point produce a lake-rail rate lower than the rate from or 
to a less-distant intermediate point or port over the same route, the 
former rate must be observed as maximum from or to such inter- 
mediate point or port; and (b) that the tariffs should specifically 
provide for the application of the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
over lake-rail routes whenever they make lower than the joint through 
lake-rail rates from and to given points. 

Finding 18: The Commission should further find that to the rates 
recommended herein there may be added the present authorized 
emergency charges. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Chocco-Yeast 


No. 25763, Tom Huston Peanut Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Carload rate charged, Chocco- 
yeast, Oak Street, Mass., to Columbus, Ga., and the less-than- 
carload rate charged from Columbus to many points through- 
out the United States, proposed to be found inapplicable. Rates 
proposed to be found applicable were those contemporaneously 
in effect on candy or confectionery, N. O. I. B. N., that is 50 
per cent of first class in carloads and second class in less than 
carloads. Reparation proposed. 


Topless Onions 


No. 25958, American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Illinois vs. Ash- 
erton & Gulf et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Carload minimum weight, onions, without tops, points in 
Texas to destinations in Colorado, not unreasonable. 


Sheep 

No. 25459, Distributors Packing Co. et al. vs. Great Northern 
et al., and No, 25426, J. G. Johnson, Inc., et al. vs. O.-W. R. R. 
& N. Co. et al. By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Rates, prior to Jan- 
uary 25, 1932, sheep, in double-deck cars, points in Oregon and 
California on the Southern Pacific, moving over interstate routes 
of that carrier to Los Angeles, Calif., and from points in Oregon 
on the line of the O.-W. R. R. & N. to South San Francisco, 
Calif., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those which 
would have resulted from the application, on a minimum of 
23,000 pounds, of the rates prescribed for goats and sheep, dou- 
ble deck cars, and cattle in the Concho case, 178 I. C. C. 501. 
Reparation proposed. 

Concrete Slabs 


No. 25846, Federal-American Cement Tile Co. vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt et al. By Examiner F, A. Clifford. Dismissal pro- 
posed, Rate, reinforced concrete or cement building or roofing 
slabs, Hammond, Ind., to Niles Center, Ill, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


Sweetclover Seed 


No. 25354, Barteldes Seed Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner W. A. Disque. Rates charged by western carriers, 
sweetclover seed, points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Neb- 
raska, the Dakotas and Minnesota to destinations in Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and the territory east of 
Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., some of which 
shipments were cleaned, sacked, and/or stored in transit, pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
the contemporaneous class D rates. Reparation proposed. 


Steel Piling and Lumber 


No. 25835, Portland Bridge Co. vs. O.-W. R. R. & N. Co. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate charged, mixed carload, 
sheet steel piling and lumber, Harrison, Ida., to Sidney, Mont., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.15. Reparation of 
$486.71 proposed. 


L. & N. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner M. S. Jameson has recommended in Finance No. 
9860, Louisville & Nashville proposed abandonment, that divi- 
sion 4 permit the applicant to abandon its Prattville branch, 
extending from Prattville Junction to Prattville, Ala., a distance 
of about 10 miles. Local industries and residents objected to 
the proposed abandonment. The applicant proposed to sell 
trackage at Prattville necessary to serve industries to the 
Mobile & Ohio and that carrier’s receiver, the examiner said, 
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was on record as having agreed to buy the trackage to enable 
it to serve industries. The examiner said that abandonment 
of the branch would result in no increase of rates between 
Prattville and the cotton producing areas in the south and 
southwest. Application to abandon the branch was based upon 
diminution of traffic on the branch. 


Ss. P. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Haskell C. Davis, in Finance No. 9988, Southern 
Pacific Co. abandonment, has recommended that division 4 per- 
mit the applicant to abandon part of its Monmouth branch, ex- 
tending from near Dallas to its end near Monmouth, Ore., a 
distance of nearly seven miles, The branch is in a territory 
served by highways and in 1932 only seventy-five trips were 
made by the freight train which has been in service on the 
branch for a number of years. Haskell said the branch could 
not be safely operated without unwarranted expenditure to make 
up under maintenance, 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10153. Arizona Eastern Railroad Co. and Southern 

Pacific Co. ask authority to abandon 1.897 miles of Hansen bracnh 
between Milspost 923.609 near West Chandler and Milepost 925.506 
at or near Hansen, in Maricopa county, Ariz. 
i Finance No. 10155. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue $5,280,000 of refunding and improvement bonds, series A, 
to be delivered to the Illinois Central Railroad Co. in payment of 
advances heretofore made to applicant by the Illinois Central, which 
controls applicant. 

Finance No. 10156. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
and California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway Co. ask authority to 
abandon line from Kramer to Johannesburg, Calif., 27.79 miles. Line 
was originally built to serve a mining region but production of ore 
has diminished to such an extent that the line is and has been op- 
erated at a loss, according to applicant. 

Finance No. 9027. Supplemental paplication of Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Co. and Iberia & Vermilion Railroad Co. for per- 
mission to amend contract providing for construction and operation of 
line of railroad authorized in this proceeding, serving certain indus- 
tries in Vermilion parish, La. 

Finance No. 10157. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and re- 
ceivers ask authority to abandon Bono branch, Bono Branch Junction 
to Algoa, Ark., 35.6 miles. 

Finnace No. 10158. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and re- 
ceivers ask authority to abandon Platter Cut-Off, Kiersey to Texas 
Junction, Okla., 9.24 miles. 

Finance No. 10159. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and re- 
ceivers ask authority to abandon part of Tipperary branch, McDougal 
to Tipperary, Ark., 8.9 miles. 

Finance No. 10160. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and re- 
ceivers ask authority to abandon Deering branch, Wardell to Fraily, 
Mo., 4.5 miles, and Yukon to Deering Junction, Mo., 4 miles. 

Finance No. 9966. Supplemental application of St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. and receivers for authority to abandon Sligo 
branch, Goltra to Sligo, Mo., 5.4 miles. 

Finance No. 9854, Supplemental application of St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. and receivers for authority to abandon Stanley 
branch, Olathe to Stanley, Kan., 8.4 miles. 

Finance No. 9793. Supplemental application of St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. and receivers for authority to abandon Evadale 
branch, Deckerville to Evadale Junction, 18.1 miles. 

Finance No. 9967. Supplemental application of St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. and receivers for authority to abandon Winkler 
branch, Bangert to DeCamp, Mo., 12.8 miles. 

Finance No. 3459. Supplemental application St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Co. of Texas and Stephenville North & South Texas 
Railway Co. for authority for applicants to extend the term of exist- 
ing lease from the Stephenville North & South Texas of its proper- 
a the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, for one year from July 
> is 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Finance No. 9032. Marianna & Blountstown acquisition and con- 
struction. Applicant asks for extension of time within which con- 
struction shall commence for a further period of twelve months. 

No. 16323, Scott County Milling Co. et al. vs. Butler County et 
al. and cases grouped therewith. Complainants in No. 22516 and 
22876 and Sub. 1 and 23816, ask for further consideration on record 
as made, in respect to the level of rates prescribed for the future, 
in respect to lack of rates being fixed for the future at Searcy, Ark., 
and Des Arc, Ark., and in respect to the order denying reparation 
to all complainants herein. 

INo. 21160, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant asks careful consideration by entire 
Commission of decision of Commissioner Aitchison, dated July 24, 
1933, and made public August 3, 1933, upon grounds that the Com- 
missioner erred in his findings and conclusions that resulted in the 
modification of the Commission’s 13th section findings in 169 I. C. C. 
399, pages 413-416, without evidence of record to support the modi- 
fications. 

No, 24905, Arkansas Western Gas Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Complain- 
ant asks rehearing or an opportunity to present oral argument be- 
fore entire Commission. 

No. 26133, Chamber of Commerce, El Dorado, Ark., vs. A. T. & 

S. F. et al. Southwestern defendants ask dismissal of the complaint, 
or consolidation with ocean-rail branch of No. 13535, Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, now pending for decision, 
No. 17789, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and No. 24568, 
Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Complainant asks for reopening, 
rehearing, and/or further hearing, reconsideration, and modification 
of reports and orders in certain respects; and reconsideration and set- 
ting aside of modifying order of July 29, 1933, in No. 24568. 

No, 24665, Johnson Battle Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. De- 
fendants ask reconsideration of decision of July 11, 1933, which was 
served upon them on July 28, 1933. 

No. 316, Maricopa Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. De- 
fendants ask reconsideration by entire Commission and modification 
of order upon present record. 

No. 19222, Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. et 
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al. Complainants in No. 19222, Wichita Chamber of Commerce et 4g], 
vs. A. & S. et al., which complaint was embraced in the report of the 
Commission in No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 10, hay 
rates within western district, ask reconsideration and modification of 
Commission’s findings therein. 

Finance No. 9040, New Iberia & Northern construction. Appli- 
cant, in a second petition, asks the Commission for postponement 
for a period of six months, the date now fixed by it for the completion 
of extension of line considered herein, and by order dated March 6¢ 
1933, postponed to October 1, 1933. , 

No. 16323, Scott County Milling Co. et al. vs. Butler County et al., 
and cases grouped therewith. Complainants in Nos. 21578, 23352, 22962, 
22986 and 22945 and Sub. 1, ask for rehearing and/or reargument and 
reconsideration by entire Commission with respect to reparation and 
rates for the future. 

No. 25940, Frost Lumber Industries, Inc., vs. T. & N. O. et al, 
Complainant asks a rehearing. 

No. 23385, Barnes Lumber Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. et al, 
Defendants have filed a supplemental petition to their original peti- 
— July 20, 1933, for reconsideration of report and order 
nerein. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 9709, Ft. Benning Railroad acquisition. Effective 
date of certificate and order issued herein on June 14, 1933, is further 
extended to October 27, 1933. 

Finance No. 9939, New York, New Haven & Hartford bonds. Ap- 
plication of applicant of April 10, 1933, dismissed upon its request. 

Finance No. 9406, Application Collins & Glennville Railroad. Ap- 
plication dismissed upon applicant’s request. 

Finance No. 2443, New York, Lackawanna & Western stock and 
bonds. Third supplemental application of July 6, 1931, dismissed upon 
applicant’s request. 

No. 26057, Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Ter- 
minal District vs. A. T. & N. et al. Chamber of Commerce of Shreve- 
port, La., permitted to intervene. 

No. 25002 and Sub. 1, St. Paul Live Stock Exchange vs. C. M. St. 
P. & P. et al. Order further modified to become effective on Novem- 
a 1933, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of October 23, 

Finance No. 9619, Wisconsin Central et al. abandonment. Effec- 
tive date of certificate of public convenience and necessity issued 
herein on August 19, 1933, is extended to October 15, 1933. 

No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Bregal 
& Logan; Johnson Oil Co.; Swift Co-Operative Oil Co.; Detroit Lakes 
Gas Co.; Wapheton Gas Co.; Farmers Oil Co.; Ben Wissbrod, owner; 
H. A. Anderson and Dean Reichert, co-partners, doing business 
under the name of Anderson-Reichert Oil Co. and Wedner Oil Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 25457, Goldcamp Mill Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Petition 
of defendants in so far as it requests postponement of effective date 
of order denied. 

1. & S. 3845, Onions from Colorado to eastern points. Effective 
date of order entered herein further postponed to November 28, 1933, 
upon not less than 1 day’s notice instead of September 29, 1933. 

Finance No, 10008, St. Louis-San Francisco reorganization. Almira 
Wendt permitted to intervene. 

No.26152, Grand Island Livestock Commission Co. et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. Public Service Commission of State of Wyoming permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 23842, State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. vs. N. 
& W., No. 24169, Meade Paperboard Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. 
and No. 23653, Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. & O. Proceedings reopened 
for further hearing to afford the Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber 
of Commerce, intervener, and its members parties to these proceed- 
ings, an opportunity to offer proof in respect of shipments made, the 
paying and bearing of charges thereon, and to determine the amount 
of reparation due parties under the findings in these proceedings, and 
proceedings are assigned for further hearing October 2, at Hotel 
Patrick Henry, Roanoke, Va., before Examiner Brennan. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3912, the Commission has suspended from 
September 23 until April 23 schedules in joint supplement No. 3 
to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2522 and E. B. Boyd’s I, C. C. No. 
A-2385. The suspended schedules propose to reduce the rates 
on petroleum coke breeze and petroleum coke dust, in carloads, 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn. The following is 
illustrative, rates in cents a ton of 2,000 pounds, to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn.: 

From Tulsa, Okla., present rate 550, proposed rate 450; from El- 
dorado, Ark., present rate, 600, proposed rate 500; from Port Arthur, 
Tex., present rate 650, proposed 550. 

The Commission, September 27, in I. and S. 3913, suspended 
Toll, Boyd, and Gomph tariffs proposing to reduce the rate on 
canned goods from Pacific Coast Territory points of origin to 
destinations east of the Rocky Mountains, including Mississippi 
Valley points to, but not east of, a line drawn from Detroit 
through Cincinnati, Chattanooga, and Birmingham to Mobile, 
from 90 to 80 cents, on a minimum of 60,000 pounds, dated to be 
effective October 1. (See Traffic World, September 23, p. 498.) 
The 80 cent rate was proposed by the railroads as their answer 
to a joint ocean-and-rail rate of 76 cents, which was allowed 
to become effective September 20, the Commission refusing to 
suspend it when railroads protested. Canal steamship lines 
asked for the suspension by the Commission of the 80 cent 
rate, 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Further hearing in No. 24626, Lone Star Cement Co. (Ala.) vs. Santa 
Fe et al. (with respect to reparation), assigned September 26, at 
Birmingham, Ala., before Examiner Griffin was canceled and 
i. for September 27, at Birmingham, Ala., before Exam- 

iner Griffin. 
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September 30, 1933 


END OF SURCHARGES 


Surcharges on freight traffic will come to an end with the 
last second of September 30. They will then have been in 
effect from January 4, 1932, in accordance with the permis- 
sions given by the Commission in Ex Parte 103, in the matter 
of increases in freight rates and charges, also called by the 
Commission the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 178 I. C. C. 539, 
179 I. C. C. 215 and 191 I. C. C. 361. 

In the first two reports the Commission said what it thought 
about the proposal of the carriers, made in 1931, to add fifteen 
per cent to freight rates as a method for obtaining much needed 
revenue from the greatly reduced and still-further-to-decline- 
volume of traffic. Instead of granting a percentage increase, the 
Commission devised a system of surcharges to be added to the 
rates and to be continued from whatever day the carriers 
might be able to file their tariffs until March 31, 1933. The 
carriers got their tariffs to the Commission’s files in time to 
become operative on January 4, 1932, dated to expire March 31, 
1933. 

Surcharges ranging from 6 cents a ton to 2 cents a hundred 
pounds were imposed on traffic throughout the country, except 
on a list of commodities specifically excluded. The excluded 
commodities were largely agricultural products. 

In view of the fact that the financial necessities of all 
carriers were not the same, a scheme was devised whereby the 
surcharge receipts were deposited in a pool from which loans 
were made to carriers in accordance with their necessities and 
the extent of the pooled resources. The Commission made it 
a condition to the grant of the surcharges that they make such 
an arrangement. The roads created the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration although many of the executives and attorneys for 
the railroads doubted the validity of the plan, which in technical 
terms became known as the marshalling and distributing plan. 

Before the expiration date of the surcharges the carriers 
asked for an extension because their condition had not improved. 
Establishment and extension were opposed by a large percent- 
age of shippers who represented that higher freight charges 
would tend to diminish the volume of business to the hurt of 
both business and the railroads. However, the Commission, in 
its second supplemental report, 191 I. C. C. 361, granted the 
extension until the end of September. The pooling plan, how- 
ever, was not continued, the opposition to it have strengthened 
rather than increased in the period in which it had been in 
operation. Therefore, since April 1, when the extended sur- 
charges were made operative, the carrier collecting them has 
retained them. The Railroad Credit Corporation is function- 
ing now in liquidation of its duties. 

Class I railroads, according to the compilation of the Com- 
mission’s bureau of statistics, collected surcharges in 1932 to 
the amount of $62,663,882, and in 1933, while the pooling plan 
was still in operation, $13,321,742. The bureau has no figures 
as to the results from surcharges since the end of the pooling 
plan. Loans made totaled $73,691,368 and repayments amounted 
to $3,622,696, as of September 25. 

Carriers other than of Class I were parties to the pooling 
plan. The reports of the Railroad Credit Corporation show that 
in the pooling period the carriers collected $75,425,437. Car- 
riers in receivership were not eligible to join the pooling plan. 
The difference in the totals collected is the result of the non- 
eligibility of carriers to be members of the pooling organiza- 
tion and to the fact that the figures of the Commission’ s bureau 
of statistics cover only Class I carriers. 


PROTECTIVE RATE INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has refused to suspend tariffs making in- 
creases equal to the surcharges except with regard to tobacco 
from Southern Territory to Southwestern Territory and phos- 
phate rock from interior Florida to Tampa and Port Tampa, Fla., 
for export and coastwise traffic. 

In I. and S. 3915 it has suspended Johanson’s I. C. C. 2509, 
a joint publication with Jones’, carrying exceptions to the classi- 
fication ratings on tobacco. That publication was suspended 
because rates apparently were not made on account of truck 
competition, having been established in September, 1931. 

Tariffs of the Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line 
and their connections making increases on phosphate rock have 
been suspended in I. and S. 3914, because the increases named 
therein appear to be greater than the amount of the surcharges. 

With regard to tobacco tariffs, the carriers have expressed 
a williness to withdraw the increases as soon as they can make 
tariff arrangements. 

Fewer protests and requests for suspension than were ex- 
pected by Commission men were received from shippers 
dissatisfied with the tariff publications filed by carriers aiming 
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to prevent reduction in basic rates by reason of the fact that, 
although they had reductions in the basic rates, nominally they 
had retained the surcharges due to disappear from tariffs on 


October 1. Unless suspended by the Commission such protec- 
tive tariffs, intended to prevent double reductions, would become 
operative October 1. (See Traffic World, August 19, p. 313.) 

The reason for the filing of such tariffs has been set forth 
in letters to the Commission by E. B. Boyd, F. A. Leland and 
J. E. Tilford. In some instances the additions to the rates 
by reason of the protective tariffs will be greater than the 
amount of the surcharges which are to come off, but, generally 
speaking, the additions will be less than the reductions made 
in the basic rates. In other instances the additions will be less 
than the reductions made in the basic rates. Where the in- 
creases are larger than the surcharges they generally result 
from the fact that the rates are stated as column rates, that 
is, percentages of the first class rate. Where that method of 
stating rates is used, as for instance, in the southwest, in- 
creases on long haul traffic frequently are in excess of the 
surcharges. Had the Commission not required, in Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, 1931, reductions to meet competition to be made in 
the basis rates, the surcharges would have disappeared at the 
time the rates were reduced and there would not now nominally 
be any surcharges to go out of existence on October 1. A 
considerable part of the volume of protest, even if the volume 
is smaller than expected, was directed against tariffs of south- 
western lines, which, under the decision of the Commission in 
the southwestern revision, were required to use the column 
method of stating rates. 

Among the requests for suspension were protests from the 
Topeka, Kan., Chamber of Commerce against items in supple- 
ment No. 75 to Western Trunk Lines’ No. 232, Boyd’s I. C. C. 
A-2204 and other schedules filed by Boyd and Johanson, in 
which the various commodities covered by the tariffs to which 
objection was being made were not enumerated; Salina, Kan., 
Chamber of Commerce against western trunk line and south- 
western lines’ tariffs adding two per cent to the rates on vari- 
ous commodities; Southern Kraft Corporation, against increases 
in rates on woodpulpboard, wrapping paper, bags and other 
paper commodities, for export, from Bastrop, La., to Louisiana 
and Texas Gulf ports, carried in Missouri Pacific and Johanson 
tariffs; Fort Smith, Ark., Traffic Bureau, against percentage 
increases on various commodities carried in Johanson publica- 
tions; Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, against Curlett’s 
I, C. C. A-259, making increases on envelopes or packets, seed, 
paper, in boxes from Rochester, N. Y., to Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota Transfer and St. Paul, Minn.; Wichita, Kan., Chamber 
of Commerce, against southwestern lines’ and western trunk 
line publications increasing rates on various commodities by 
percentages; Shreveport, La., Chamber of Commerce traffic de- 
partment against increases in rates on canned goods from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Shreveport, canned goods being cited as an ex- 
ample; and New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau against increases 
shown in southwestern tariffs, Dulaney’s exceptions to southern 
classification and Speiden tariffs. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN HEARING 


A solid front of opposition to the proposal of the eastern 
carriers that joint overhead export rates be applied from the 
Missouri River to the Atlantic seaboard was presented by 
market representatives appearing as witnesses in the export 
phase of the Hoch-Smith Grain case, docket 17000, part 7, 
this week, in Chicago before Examiners Mackley and Hall. 
Though toward the end of last week it was confidently ex- 
pected the hearing would be concluded this week, it now 
appears that the long anticipated event will not arrive before 
the middle or latter part of next week. At the close of Sep- 
tember 29 there remained only one more market representa- 
tive, Frank B. Townsend, Minneapolis, to be heard on the 
export adjustment. Following that the carriers will present 
their rebuttal to the long months of testimony by shippers. 
A. B. Enoch, in charge of the legal side of the railroad case, 
said that the railroads would not need more than two days 
for that, excluding cross-examination. 

A comparison of transportation costs from Duluth, Chi- 
cago, and Missouri River markets to the eastern seaboard was 
introduced by F. S. Keiser, Duluth, in support of his conten- 
tion that there was no justification for the rate proposal of 
the eastern lines. He made his comparisons between all-rail 
costs, lake-and-rail costs, and rail-lake-and-rail costs, insist- 
ing that the rail proposals went below a level necessary to 
hold the traffic to the rail routes. He argued that the rail 
lines had obtained little export business last year because 
there was no export business of consequence by any route. 
The existing rail adjustment east of Buffalo was sufficiently 
low to assure that the business beyond there would not take 
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the canal route to the seaboard, he said, his figures showing 
that the proposed rate of 32 cents, all-rail, from the Missouri 
River to New York was slightly less than the cost would be 
via Duluth or Chicago, using the lakes to Buffalo. 

The position of the Kansas City market, explained by Wal- 
ter Scott, was that the export adjustment should follow the 
general lines of the domestic adjustment, and that as far as 
possible it should be on the same level as the domestic rates. 
He said Kansas City had no particular interest in the rel- 
ative adjustment as between the rates to the Gulf ports and 
those to the Atlantic ports, but asked that the rates be so 
made that Kansas City would be in line of transit from its 
producing area to at least one important outlet, on even terms 
with other markets and producing areas. If the Kansas City 
outlet was to be confined primarily to the Gulf, he asked that 
transit via Kansas City be applied on shipments from Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska. The proportional rates 
from Kansas City and Omaha should bear the same relation- 
ship in the export adjustment as in the domestic, he held. 

The only carrier witness to appear this week was A. L. 
Conrad, statistician, aty, who introduced a revenue exhibit 
in rebuttal to testimony presented at Kansas City on behalf 
of Kansas farm organizations. That had to do with the return 
the carriers were receiving from the traffic and related matters. 

C. B. Bee, traffic advisor to the Oklahoma commission, 
stated it as his view that the export rates should be lower 
than those applying for domestic movement, but said that it 
was not possible to urge the same reasons for that under 
existing conditions ag it would be under more normal condi- 
tions. In that connection he pointed out that, normally, much 
export wheat moved on a train load basis, or approximated 
that. He introduced exhibits comparing increases that had 
occurred in rates applicable from Oklahoma and Kansas to 
the Gulf, contending that contrary to testimony presented 
earlier by Mr. Scott, the Oklahoma rates had been subjected 
to greater percentage increases than the Kansas rates, since 
1914. He asked that Oklahoma be given theebenefit of its 
geographic location in making rates to the Gulf; specifically, 
that the adjustment be built on the rate to the nearest port, 
Houston, from Oklahoma. If mileage differences were then 
reflected in rates to the other ports there would be no objec- 
tion, though he was not unwilling if, for reasons of carrier 
competition or other considerations, the Houston rates were 
extended to New Orleans and competing ports. 

J. L. Bowlus, Milwaukee Grain and Stock Exchange, ex- 
pressed himself as much opposed to the overhead basis of rates 
proposed by the eastern lines, though, when questioned by 
Examiner Mackley in the course of the cross-examination, ap- 
parently admitted that if he could be assured of transit under 
the adjustment, Milwaukee interests would not be “hurt.” He 
insisted, however, that he would prefer an adjustment breaking 
on the markets and was particularly opposed to the proviso 
that accompanied the eastern lines’ proposal to the effect that 
the western factor of the joint overhead rate should be 14 cents 
only if the movement beyond Chicago or Milwaukee was via 
rail, the domestic factor of 174% cents being assessed if the move- 
ment was via the lakes. 

Restriction of transit under the proposed overhead export 
rates so that it would not permit milling of the grain was op- 
posed by L. E. Banta, traffic commissioner, Indianapolis Board 
of Trade. He was opposed to the overhead method of making 
the rates, and held that the level proposed was lower than need 
be to hold the traffic to the rails. Among other things, he said 
that the proposed rate from the Missouri River was so low that 
the transportation cost via Indianapolis on wheat obtained from 
the Missouri River would be lower than on wheat obtained in 
central Illinois. 

The last witness this week was J. S. Brown, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He joined the other market representatives in 
opposition to the overhead adjustment, saying that he would be 
satisfied if the Commission reaffirmed the export rates named in 
its decision in the case, but insisted that the 5-cent cut there 
required in the export rates from Chicago to the Atlantic sea- 
board should also be required in the adjustment east of Buffalo. 
There was, he said, no justification for any decrease in the 
spread between the all-rail rates and the lake and rail rates. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The monthly report of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for August shows that the only railroad loan authorized 
in that month was that of $3,862,000 to the Chicago & North 
Western, which was approved by the Commission early in 
August. 

The Commission, by division 4, upon petition of the ap- 
plicant in Finance No. 10054, California & Oregon Coast Rail- 
road Co. reconstruction loan, has dismissed its application, which 
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was for a loan of $5,718,565 to aid in the construction of a line 
between Grants Pass, Ore., and Cresent City, Calif., a distance of 
72 miles, to tap an area of virgin timber. James F. Twohy, 
president of the California & Oregon Coast, informed the Com- 
mission that the R. F. C. had transferred this application to the 
public works administration on the ground that it had been 
classified as a self-liquidating project coming under the jurisdic. 
tion of the public works administration. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10088, C. & 
N. W. reconstruction loan, upon supplemental petition of the 
applicant has modified its report and certificate of August 8 
so as to permit the R. F. C. to make advances on a loan of 
$3,862,000 recommended by it for the refinancing of $7,724,000 
of Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 6 per cent consolidated 
mortgage bonds, maturing on October 1, when the R. F. C. is 
satisfied that holders of such bonds equal to twice the amount 
of an advance have assented to the refinancing operation. The 
Commission approved the loan upon condition that the appli- 
cant show the R. F. C. that holders of substantially all the 
bonds had assented to the plan of refinancing. The C. & N. W. 
asked for a modification of the condition on account of its 
inability, notwithstanding efforts made by it, to obtain assent 
from substantially all the holders of outstanding bonds. It 
said it had received assent from more than 89 per cent of 
the total amount of bonds and more than 97 per cent of all 
the holders with which it had been able to communicate. 

In Finance No. 9858, the Commission, by division 4, has dis- 
missed an application of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern for a loan 
from the R. F. C. of $500,000 filed February 20, 1933. Applicant 
notified the Commission it wished to withdraw the application. 

In Finance No. 9948, the Commission, by division 4, has 
dismissed an application of A. E. Wallace, receiver of the Wis- 
consin Central Railway Co., for a loan of $750,000 from the 
R. F. C. The receiver advised he wished to withdraw the ap- 
plication. 

In Finance No. 9244, the Commission, by division 4, in a 
supplemental report, has modified its original report and order 
to show that a loan of $627,075 instead of $918,375 had been 
approved for the Florida East Coast receivers. The R. F. C. 
advanced $627,075 of the total authorized and the receivers in- 
formed the Commission they would not need the remainder. 


LOANS FOR RAIL PURCHASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In furtherance of the proposal that railroads buy steel rails 
with money borrowed from the government, President Roosevelt 
has asked the steel rail manufacturers to bid on purchase offers. 

The President, according to a White House announcement, 
let the steel rail makers know that he expected them to make 
the lowest possible competitive bids in view of an expected 
purchase in the aggregate of not fewer than 600,000 or 700,000 
tons. 

Representatives of the steel rail makers informed the Presi- 
dent they would bid for any business offered, it was stated. 


This development followed a conference held at the White 
House on the afternoon of September 25 in which the Presi- 
dent, Coordinator Eastman, Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the 
N. R. A.; Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corporation; Eugene Grace, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, and L. C. Block, chairman of the 
board of the Inland Steel Co., participated. 


Mr. Taylor said the steel corporation was prepared to make 
bids on any business offered. 


Mr. Eastman submitted partial results of the inquiry made 
by him of the railroads as to the amount of steel rails they 
might purchase at a price lower than the prevailing price of 
$40 a ton. The coordinator said he expected to issue a state- 
ment in the near future about the steel rail situation. His view 
was that the estimate of possible aggregate purchases of 600,000 
to 700,000 tons embraced minimum figures. 


The steel rail purchase plan contemplates the making of 
government loans to the railroads at a low rate of interest, 
possibly around 4 per cent. 

Mr. Richberg, the N. R. A. counsel, who was counsel for 
the railroad unions prior to his appointment to the government 
position, it was stated, participated in the conference at the 
White House because the steel code of fair competition might 
come into the picture. 

Coordinator Eastman conferred with Col. H. M. Waite, deputy 
administrator of public works, on the details of the plan for 
railroads to buy rails with government loans. Secretary Ickes, 
administrator of public works, said the interest rate and terms 
of the loans to be made to railroads had not been determined. 
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EASTMAN AND HIS JOB 


(Address of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, before Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club and Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, September 28.) 


It is a pleasure to make my first public address as Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation among my old New England 
friends and in the Connecticut valley where I received an im- 
portant part of my education. Up to date I have not done much 
talking about my new work, because I hope that a little later 
on it will talk for me. The vital thing seemed to be to get it 
under way, for there is much to be done. I confess also to the 
feeling that nowadays we listen to far too many speeches, and 
read and think too little. Perhaps that is due to the fact that 
for 18 solid years it has been a very burdensome part of my 
duty to listen to arguments. 

The time has not come to disclose to you the solution of 
the transportation problem. Probably the time to say the final 
word never will come, for it is one of those problems, charac- 
teristic of life, which keeps on changing and continually de- 
mands a new answer. The important thing is to keep up with 
the procession, and my hope is to stimulate the forward move- 
ment and help to find the present-day answer. These metaphors 
may be a little mixed, but I think you understand what I mean. 

All that I shall undertake to do tonight is to tell you of the 
work which I have under way and some of the things which I 
hope it may accomplish. I shall indulge in neither promises 
nor prophecies. Perhaps the best approach will be to state 
the central thought in the coordinator legislation, as I under- 
stand it. The railroads of this country form a single transporta- 
tion system. No railroad can live unto itself. It must work 
closely with its neighbors, interchange cars and participate in a 
multitude of through routes and joint rates. What we actually 
have is a single transportation system made up of a large num- 
ber of parts separately owned by individual companies which 
to a great extent have independent managements and which to a 
considerable extent compete with each other. It is very like 
the situation which existed in this country prior to the Con- 
stitution and under the Articles of Confederation. These sep- 
arate railroad companies are linked by associations or organiza- 
tions of one kind and another, but these ties are very loose. 
Competition and individualism come first, and cooperation and 
coordination trail a long distance in the rear. There is more 
coordination of public regulation, although the cooperation of 
the states and the federal government is by no means perfect, 
but what I am now talking about is management. 

The growing competition from the trucks and the waterways 
and the troubles caused thereby brought this situation into sharp 
relief. The enemy was at the gate, but the guards were quarrel- 
ing among themselves. Tens and even hundreds of millions of 
dollars were being squandered in the tactics and strategy of 
inter-railroad warfare. With plenty of extraneous competition 
available, the wastes of this internal competition were more 
readily seen. We began to perceive, also, that no matter how 
able and competent the railroad executives might be, they were 
hampered in adjusting the industry rapidly to meet new condi- 
tions by the difficulty in getting together and agreeing upon com- 
mon policies. The Articles of Confederation were too weak. 

This, I take it, was the genesis of the coordinator idea. It 
was the thought that a government agency could serve as a 
nucleus for coordination and cooperation. Serving as that 
agency, I have regarded myself, not at all as a director general 
of the railroads, but as a means of precipitating and activating 
the good, but often latent, ideas already present in the railroad 
world. In other words, reverting to my Connecticut valley educa- 
tion and to chemical terms, I am a catalyst. I refreshed my 
recollection of that word with the help of the dictionary, and I 
think it fits. 


The emergency act provided elaborate machinery for search- 
ing out economies in railroad operation and putting them into 
effect, and particularly those economies which can be brought 
about by proper cooperation and coordination. Unfortunately, 
most such economies are of the labor-saving type, and the great, 
urgent need of the country at the present time is more rather 
than less employment. Not unnaturally, the bill was amended 
before it passed by restrictions upon reduction in railroad em- 
ployment. On the one hand I was told to effect economies and 
on the other I was told not to deprive men of work. This con- 
verted me, to some considerable extent, from the doer of deeds 
into a prober of possibilities. The railroads must do much of 
the spade work in the search for economies, and this was con- 
templated in the act. My organization is sufficient only to point 
the way, assist, and check. Of course the labor restrictions had 
the effect of somewhat abating the enthusiasm of the railroads 
for this work. I am trying to stimulate it, and, on the whole, I 
have no quarrel with their response. 

My conviction is that economies in railroad operation, 
whether labor-saving or otherwise, should not and will not be 
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indefinitely postponed, and that any search for economies which 
is now pursued will have positive, ultimate benefits, even though 
they be deferred. I hold this belief for two reasons. In the 
first place, the railroad industry is in no position to endure waste 
of any character. There are too many kindly agencies who are 
ready to step in and substitute for it. It needs better service, 
and, in many instances, it needs to charge less for that service. 
I believe that this proposition is so inherently sound that labor 
must recognize it. In the second place, it is as fruitless in the 
long run to stay the march toward the accomplishment of work 
with less labor as it is to beat back the seas with a broom. In 
saying that, I appreciate fully the very serious problem which 
such progress involves. The welfare of the people of the country 
is the only thing of any real importance, and it is essential that 
a way be found to distribute the benefits of progress among 
all the people. If that be not done, there will not long be benefits 
to distribute to the few. In my judgment we shall find the way, 
because we shall have to find it. 

In view of these labor restrictions, however, I'am devoting 
especial attention to ways of improving railroad operations which 
either involve labor very little, if at all, or else are projects 
which bring in an element of improved service and are likely to 
offset economy of operation by increased traffic. To illustrate, 
one section of my organization is working on railroad purchases. 
There is little labor involved in that. At the outset, that sec- 
tion is chiefly accelerating sound work on which railroad asso- 
ciations and committees have for some time been engaged. I 
refer to standardization and reduction of the number of types 
of equipment and of many kinds of material and supplies. This 
work is in line with modern practice throughout the business 
world, and the opportunities for economies are large. There is 
no dispute over the principle, but the difficulty has been in bring- 
ing the many individual railroads into agreement. The coordina- 
tor can accelerate agreement. Later on this section will take 
up other phases of purchasing methods. 

Another section is working on the old problem of the pooling 
of equipment, the object being the best possible utilization of 
cars and reduction in empty-car mileage and repair expense. 
That section is moving cautiously, accumulating facts and test- 
ing out the ground before it takes a forward step. It is dealing 
with a matter which has been the subject of bitter controversy 
and on which many railroad officers are very set in their views. 
I have picked men for this work who believe that much improve- 
ment is possible, and my guess is that they are right. But we 
aim to be sure of our ground before we go ahead. We shall 
rush into no controversies before we are armed with solid facts. 


Transportation Services 


But it is a further section of my work about which I par- 
ticularly wish to talk to you, because it is very close to my 
heart, and I believe it will be to yours. When the coordinator 
bill was before Congress, its labor critics voiced the view that 
it was only the expression of a cheese-paring policy and that its 
only result would be to cut down service and make it less attrac- 
tive to the shipping and traveling public. This was far from my 
conception of the bill then, and it is still more remote now. I 
can think of nothing more important in railroad economy, using 
that word in its broad sense, than to make railroad service more 
attractive, more available, and more usable for both the shipping 
and the traveling public. The railroads are up against new 
conditions. The service which has been good enough in the past 
is not good enough now. There must be an adjustment and an 
improvement to meet the new conditions, and right there, as I 
see it, is a vital place for the coordinator to strike. The railroad 
world is full of new ideas and the coordinator’s job is to help 
them to emerge, to concentrate attention upon them, and to assist 
in coordinating them for practical and general use. 


For that purpose I have created a Section of Transporta- 
tion Service, and it is in charge of a man, taken from the rail- 
road ranks, who is a dynamo of ideas and energy. At this point 
let me digress to say that I am proud of all of my staff, and 
if my work meets with any measure of success, the credit will 
in large part be theirs. I have found them creative, practical, 
faithful, and ready to work all hours of the day and night. Re- 
turning to the Section of Transportation Service, its broad task 
is to study the adjustment of service, both freight and passenger, 
to meet present-day conditions and needs and the selling of that 
service to the public. The object is not only the saving of ex- 
pense but even more the provision of the kind of service which 
the users demand. 


At present the section is concentrating on the merchandise 
and package service, including that which is performed by 
the railroads and also that which is performed by the two ex- 
press agencies, the forwarders, and the trucks. Without hesita- 
tion I can say that more comprehensive and complete steps 
have been taken to ascertain the underlying facts in regard to 
this service than have ever before been taken in this country and, 
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so far as we know, in the world. The inquiries have gone to 
tens of thousands of shippers, to their traffic representatives, 
to the railroads, to their officers all down the line, both traffic 
and operating, to the express companies, to the forwarding 
companies, and to the truckers. We shall know why shippers 
prefer one form of service to another, and the effect of rates, 
speed of service, store-door delivery, packing requirements, and 
similar factors. We shall have the best available information 
in regard to the respective costs of rail and trucking service. 
We shall know the factors in rail service, such as terminal and 
interchange requirements, which tend to increase cost and 
lengthen schedule time, and consider the extent to which these 
factors can be eliminated or minimized. We shall have full 
information in regard to containers, demountable truck bodies, 
sectional cars, skid platforms, and all the other devices which 
are being developed for the improvement of rail and truck 
service, We shall consider the opportunities for the pooling 
of traffic or services. 

I do not wish to anticipate the results of this study, because 
we shall fortulate no final plans until the evidence is in and 
has been carefully analyzed. There will be no shots in the dark, 
if we know how to avoid them. I can say, however, that I am 
confident, on the basis of what I now know, that very important 
improvements can be made in the handling of this traffic and 
probably in the methods of charging for the service. I take this 
opportunity to say, also, that this work is by no means a mere 
attempt to bolster up the railroads at the expense of the trucks. 
Motor-truck service has a place in the transportation firmament 
which the railroads cannot fill, and it has come to stay. Any 
plan that we may develop will utilize trucks where they can do 
the job better than the railroads. The purpose will be to use 
both forms of service to the best advantage and coordinate them 
into a smoothly-working whole. 

The situation as to less-than-carload or package freight is 
particularly acute because of the trucks and the car forwarders 
and also because of the great increase in hand-to-mouth buying 
in small quantities requiring quick delivery. However, there are 
aspects of the carload service which we believe will repay at- 
tention, and passenger service will also bear looking into. Much 
preliminary work has been done on certain lines of inquiry which 
we plan to follow up after we pass the peak of the less-than- 
carload study. Along with these inquiries will go one into what 
may be called the merchandising of both freight and passenger 
service. We shall look, very delicately and discreetly, into the 
methods of soliciting and procuring traffic, to see how the re- 
sults correspond with the money spent, whether or not there are 
certain time-honored practices which are of no real benefit and 
can well be eliminated, and whether there are any improvements 
in methods which might be adopted with advantage. None of 
these inquiries, I may say, will be a mere fishing expedition, 
for they will all have very definite objects in view. 


I have laid particular stress on this work of the Section 
of Transportation Service, because I feel so strongly the need for 
adjusting railroad service to the new conditions which have 
sprung up so rapidly in recent years. But I would not have you 
think that this work engrosses the attention of my staff. Before 
we get through, I believe that we shall have a very good picture 
of the economies in railroad operation which are possible 
through unification of terminal operation, joint use of facilities, 
the pooling of traffic or services, abandonment of lines or facili- 
ties which have outlived their usefulness, restrictions on circuit- 
ous routing, use of improved motive power, and the like. We 
shall also go into the matter of allowances and charges for acces- 
sorial services, insurance, loss-and-damage claims, changes in 
accounting methods, cost accounting, the extension of scientific 
research, and other matters which seem to call for attention. 


Permanent Legislation 


I come now to another phase of the coordinator’s work which 
I believe is quite as important as the phase which I have been 
telling you about. The emergency act is a temporary affair. 
It was not designed as the final transportation word, so far as 
there can be any finality in such matters. On the contrary, the 
coordinator was directed to make a study of the whole trans- 
portation situation, including all the transportation agencies, 
with a view to making recommendations for further and more 
permanent legislation. There is nothing new about such studies. 
Official and semi-official and private bodies have been making 
them ever since transportation began. Very often they have 
done good work, but the actual results accomplished have seldom 
been impressive. I may have no better luck than the rest, but 
I hope that it will not be for lack of definite, specific recom- 
mendations or an adequate background of information. 

What those recommendations will be I cannot now tell you, 
because I do not know myself. I have a research organization 
at work which is endeavoring to accumulate what I believe to 
be the important basic facts and which will soon have many 
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of them ready for my consideration. I shall try to tell you 
in a very brief and summary way what those lines of inquiry are. 

The railroads claim that the motor vehicles and water lines 
compete unfairly, because they are in effect subsidized through 
free use of facilities provided at public expense. The claim is 
vigorously disputed. I am trying to find out the truth about this 
matter, not neglecting the gifts, grants, and donations which 
the railroads have had. The question is whether there is a situa- 
tion which needs correction and, if so, Whether federal legisla- 
tion can correct it. It is by no means as simple a question as 
many seem to think. 


It is recognized that regulations are necessary for the pro- 
tection of public safety and convenience in the use of the high- 
ways. Many states have provided such regulations. I am analyz- 
ing these regulations, and aim to find out whether a greater degree 
of uniformity is desirable, what it should be, and whether federal 
legislation is necessary to attain that end. 


There are federal laws providing for the protection of the 
wages and working conditions of railroad employes. I am en- 
deavoring to find out whether those laws are adequate and 
whether similar laws are necessary or desirable for other trans- 
portation agencies. This involves a study of the wages and 
working conditions of these other transportation agencies, as 
they now exist. 


Railroads are very elaborately regulated with respect to 
rates, service, accounting, capitalization, and many other activi- 
ties by both federal and state public authorities. Other trans- 
portation agencies are subject to much less public regulation. 
There is some federal regulation of water lines, but it falls far 
short of the railroad standard. There is no federal regulation 
of motor vehicles, but quite a little state regulation. The pos- 
sible extension of federal regulation over the other transporta- 
tion agencies has received much attention in recent years, I 
am having the state experience with regulation of motor vehicles 
analyzed with care, to see what its successes and failures have 
been and what difficulties or objections have been encountered. 
A multitude of opinions upon the need for federal regulation 
have been expressed and are on record, and the same ig true 
of water lines and other transportation agencies. These opin- 
ions are all being considered and other opinions are being sought. 
Basic data are being secured by questionnaires and in other 
ways. The whole subject is being canvassed as thoroughly as 
we know how. 


Upon the other hand, the railroads are seeking some relaxa- 
tion of federal regulation, and they will ask for more relaxa- 
tion if their competitors are not regulated. Their claims in 
this respect are being investigated. Closely related is the ques- 
tion of the machinery and methods of regulating the other trans- 
portation agencies, if they are to be regulated, and the means 
which may be taken to simplify and improve public regulation 
in general and speed up its motions. 


Coordination 


The coordination of the various transportation agencies in 
a way which will avoid useless duplication and merely destruc- 
tive competition is an ideal which is often voiced. It involves 
the question of whether there is a field which each transporta- 
tion agency can occupy better than any other, and certain fields 
where it ought not to attempt to function. This gets down to a 
question of costs. It is an elusive subject, but we are attempt- 
ing to run it down. 


Turning from the other transportation agencies to the rail- 
roads, I have already pointed out that the railroads form a single 
connected transportation system, operated as a unit in many im- 
portant respects. This was not originally the situation, but it 
has gradually become the fact under the impact of economic 
conditions and the requirements of law. The question arises 
whether the best way of conducting this single transportation 
system is to have it split up into many parts owned and man- 
aged by a large number of independent companies. This ques- 
tion has many aspects—economic, social, financial, and legal. It 
brings in the credit question, and the ability of our railroads, 
many of them heavily loaded with debt, to secure needed capital 
for the future. Allied to this is the question of property which 
must be abandoned and obsolescent equipment and facilities. 
It brings in the question of operating economies of huge amount 
which are claimed for various unification plans. Allied to this is 
the effect on labor and communities and the healthy develop- 
ment of all parts of the country. It brings in the question of 
attaining a management for this transportation system which can 
function without the handicap of a constant conflict of interests, 
wasteful competition, and inability to agree readily upon common 
policies for the good of all. It brings in the question of possible 
government participation in the management, ownership, or 
financial responsibility for these properties, in all of the various 
forms, major or minor, which such participation might take. 
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It is a large order, but I am endeavoring to study all these ques- 
tion, and have able men working on them. 

Connected with this study, but important enough to deserve 
separate mention, is consideration of labor conditions, of means 
of stabilizing employment, of pension systems, of means of pro- 
viding for workers who lose their jobs through the economy pro- 
grams, and of means for improving the general relations between 
workers and managements. My organization is studying these 
subjects and obtaining much help from outside sources. 

Finally, I am endeavoring to check my studies by knowledge 
of what the rest of the world is doing, both in the management 
and regulation of their railroads and in dealing with the mod- 
ern problems which other transportation agencies present. 

Perhaps this recital of the studies which are under way 
will give you the impression that so much is being attempted 
that the work is likely to end up in confusion. My experience 
has been, however, that in such work the time comes when the 
issues resolve themselves and are found to be less complex than 
they at first seemed, if proper watch is kept for the forest instead 
of the trees. I believe that it will be so in this case. 

I have not mentioned certain other activities which are 
not specified in the law but have come my way, such as com- 
posing labor disputes, buying steel rail, considering whether the 
railroads are under the national recovery act, and other outside 
matters. I need hardly say that I am not in charge of the rail- 
roads. Nevertheless, these matters arise which someone has 
to handle, and I am quite willing to do the best that I can with 
them when they fall to my lot. 

Let me, in closing, say that I have been much gratified by 
the hearty cooperation which I am receiving from the railroads, 
from the other transportation agencies, from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, from other government departments, and 
from shippers’ organizations. While I have only a small staff, 
the opportunities for research have been vastly extended by 
the help which has been freely given from these other sources. 
The Commission has been most generous in lending aid. The 
railroads are not only furnishing the data which I am request- 
ing, but they are giving me the services of numerous important 
railroad officers on various advisory committees. As for the 
shippers, my Section of Transportation Service has what it terms 
a shippers’ advisory committee made up of 3,500 of the leading 
industrial traffic men, and they have been liberal in supplying 
information and advice. These are illustrations of the help 
which I am receiving and for which I am most grateful. 


CONSOLIDATION ECONOMIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Claims that application of the consolidation plan, submitted 
to President Roosevelt last spring by Frederick H. Prince, of 
Boston, Mass., to the railroads of the United States would save 
approximately $740,000,000 in operating expenses are to be 
investigated by Coordinator Eastman as a part of his study of 
the consolidation phase of the railroad problem. The coordinator 
said it was not planned to hold hearings on the subject. 


Though the plan to be studied has been referred to as the 
“Prince” plan, Mr. Eastman suggested that it might more ap- 
propriately be called the “Barriger” plan. John W. Barriger 
had charge of the work of preparing the plan for Mr. Prince. 


After the submission of the plan to President Roosevelt, Mr. - 


Barriger was appointed chief examiner of the railroad division 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a position he now 
holds. An explanation of the “Prince” plan was made by Mr. 
Barriger in The Traffic World of April 8, p. 683. 

“The carriers in each of the three regions have created 
organizations, headed by the regional coordinating committees, 
Which are investigating the economies in operation obtainable 
through joine use of facilities, the pooling of train service, and 
other similar means,” said Mr. Eastman in announcing his con- 
solidation plan inquiry. “Through this investigation, as checked 
and supplemented by the work of his own staff, the coordinator 
expects to secure comprehensive information as to what can be 
done under existing conditions and without further corporate 
consolidation or unification of the railroad companies, 

“Various ambitious schemes have been suggested, however, 
for the concentration of the railroads, through corporate con- 
solidation or other means, into a very few great systems or 
even into a single system. Typical of these scheme is the so- 
called ‘Prince plan’, which might more appropriately be called 
the ‘Barriger plan’, and which proposes to combine the railroads 
into seven or eight systems—two in the east, two in the south, 
and three or four in the west. Very large economies are claimed 
for these plans. For example, it has been claimed by the pro- 
ponents of the ‘Prince plan’ that it would save something like 
$740,000,000 in operating expense on the basis of 1932 traffic, or 
about 30 per cent of the total operating expense for that year. 

“The coordinator believes that he should check the possibil- 
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ity of very large economies which is said to inhere in such con- 
solidation plans, and for the purpose of such a check he has 
selected the ‘Prince plan’ as typical, in view of the fact that its 
claimed economies have been indicated quite definitely and it 
has been worked out in much more detail than any similar plan. 
It is the thought that such a check of the ‘Prince plan’ will serve 
the purpose of a general check upon schemes for the unifica- 
tion of the railroads into a very few or a single system, since 
the purported economies would in all of them be obtained in 
much the same way. In addition to the possible economies, the 
effect of such schemes upon labor and communities and upon the 
development ofthe country will be considered, and also their 
financial and legal aspects and practicability. It should not be 
understood that at this stage of his inquiries the coordinator 
is in any way committed either for or against the ‘Prince plan’ 
or any similar plan. His present thought is merely that the 
claimed economies of such schemes are so great that they ought 
not to be disregarded but merit careful analysis. 

“This work is in charge of Mr. W. B. Poland, of the co- 
ordinator’s staff. The work has proved to be of such magnitude, 
however, that assistance is necessary. With the cooperation of 
the carriers, the coordinator has secured the help of advisory 
committees in each region, made up of men whom he has per- 
sonally selected. They have been chosen so as to obtain, in all 
probability, the benefit of differing views upon the merits of 
consolidation and the extent to which it can be carried with 
advantage, 

“The eastern advisory committee is made up of D. F. 
Stevens, general superintendent of transportation, Baltimore & 
Ohio; J. D. Davenport, assistant to executive vice-president, New 
York Central; J. M. Symes, superintendent of passenger trans- 
portation, Pennsylvania, and S. E. Miller, assistant general man- 
ager, Boston & Maine. 

“The western advisory committee is made up of H. E. McGee, 
executive vice-president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas; G. R. Hard- 
ing, assistant to president, Southern Pacific; H. R. Lake, gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, Santa Fe, and H. R. 
Dougan, executive assistant, Great Northern. 

“The southern advisory committee is made up of J. F. Por- 
terfield, general superintendent transportation, Illinois Central; 
T. W. Parsons, assistant general manager, Seaboard Air Line, 
and R. C. Parsons, superintendent of transportation, Louisville & 
Nashville.” 


STORE-DOOR DELIVERY 


Coordinator Eastman has made public correspondence be- 
tween himself and President Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania, 
about an experiment that carrier proposed to make for store-door 
collection and delivery of less-than-carload freight, and between 
himself and President Williamson, of the New York Central, in 
which the latter opposed the Pennsylvania experiment pending 
investigation of the subject by the coordinator. The correspond- 
ence again disclosed the disagreement between the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central on that subject. 

In view of the general interest in the subject among both 
railroads and shippers, Coordinator Eastman said he thought it 
desirable to make the correspondence public. In a statement 
about the matter Mr. Eastman said: 


Attached are letters which have passed between the coordinator 
and President Atterbury of the Pennsylvania railroad and between 
the coordinator and President Williamson of the New York Central. 
In view of the general interest in this matter among both railroads 
and shippers, it is deemed desirable to make this correspondence 
public. The sum and substance of these letters is that President 
Atterbury asked the coordinator whether he would object to the 
filing by the Pennsylvania of tariffs providing for store-door receipt 
and delivery of less-than-carload freight. The coordinator replied 
that he would welcome such an experiment. Some time thereafter 
President Williamson wrote expressing the opinion that the coordina- 
tor should forbid this experiment by the Pennsylvania, at least until 
the Coordinator had completed his own study of the a ~~ of 
less-than-carload freight by all transportation agencies. The New 
York Central president contended that the proposed service would 
impair the net earnings of all the carriers in the eastern region, and 
also violate certain provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

The coordinator replied to President Williamson that he would 
not be justified in forbidding the experiment without evidence point- 
ing unmistakably to the conclusion that it will result in waste; that 
the experience already had with such store-door service, both in this 
country and abroad, does not point that way; that there is no better 
way to add to knowledge on this subject than by actual tests; and 
that if the experiment results in infractions of the interstate com-~- 
merce act, there is a remedy before the Commission. He further 
pointed out that the Universal Carloading and Distributing Com- 
pany, a car-forwarding company which the New York Central ap- 
parently controls, is now, and for some time has been, furnishing 
such service. 


The Williamson letter of protest, in part, follows: 


It is obvious that the proposed action of the Pennsylvania, which 
reaches nearly eve city of consequence in Official Classification 
territory, directly affects all other carriers in that territory; and 
that such action on the part of the Pennsylvania must necessarily 
force the other carriers to protect themselves; because, while store- 
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door collection the delivery service, once put forth as a panacea 
for terminal troubles, now is being advanced as an answer to the 
motor truck problem, at the same time it is one of the most power- 
ful weapons by which one carrier can penetrate another’s territory. 
One could not expect the other carriers to compete for business with 
a scale of class rates 10, 15 or 20 cents per 100 pounds higher than 
that maintained by the Pennsylvania, which is substantially the 
result of this present proposal. It was, therefore, most surprising 
to learn that you had expressed yourself so emphatically on a pro- 
posal which so greatly affects carriers other than the Pennsylvania 
without affording such other carriers an opportunity to express 
their views. 

In my opinion the proposal of the Pennsylvania calls for action 
by you under the emergency transportation act, 1933, because it is 
contrary to at least two provisions of that act which are to encour- 
age and promote or require action on the part of the carriers which 
will (a) avoid aggre ae! | duplication of services and facilities of 
whatsoever nature, and (b) control allowances, accessorial services 
and charges therefore, and other practices affecting service or opera- 
tion to the end that undue impairment of net earnings may be pre- 
vented. The act further provides for the immediate study of other 
means of improving conditions surrounding transportation in all its 
forms and the preparation of plans therefor. In accordance with this 
latter provision you have instituted a study with respect to the han- 
dling of less-than-carload freight by all transportation agencies by 
sending questionnaires to railroads, railroad officials, shippers and 
truck operators. These questionnaires are drawn so as to explore 
to the utmost all phases of this problem. Answers to these ques- 
tionnaires should give you in great detail the results achieved by 
various carriers which have instituted collection and delivery service 
to a greater or lesser extent. Certainly you should permit no action 
affecting so greatly and so directly the interests of other carriers who 
are not convinced as to the merits of this service, at least until 
you have completed that study. I respectfully urge that you follow 
such a course for these reasons, among others. . . . 

It is also the best judgment of our traffic officers that once this 
service is inaugurated on less-than-carload freight, it will eventually 
be extended to carload freight, particularly such carload freight as 
moves on class rates. There, too, the Commission has, after ex- 
haustive investigation, prescribed the percentages which each class 
should bear to the other and by absorbing the cost of store-door de- 
livery on less-than-carload freight amounting to 10 or 20 cents or 
more per 100 pounds there results of course a most serious disrup- 
tion between the relationships of rates on carload traftic as against 
those moving less-than-carload traffic, Again, it is unsound to con- 
sider that truck competition extends merely to less-than-carload 
freight. This competition is very severe with respect to many com- 
modities, particularly commodities which move on class rates or rates 
which are made with a definite percentage relationahip to carload 
rates. The soundest procedure seems to be to make a rate which, 
in view of all the circumstances, will hold a particular class of traffic 
to the rails and at the same time yield the carriers some profit. It 
is simply a waste of carriers’ revenue to make a general reduction 
where such reduction is unnecessary. I think it is most striking 
that even in 1932, a year of light business and a year in which the 
motor truck competition was most severe, that our revenue on less- 
than-carload freight amounted to nearly $24,000,000. It is also of 
great significance that this revenue was 50.2 per cent of the 1929 
revenue, while the 1932 carload revenue was 50.1 per cent of the 1929 
revenue. In other words, the decrease from 1929 to 1932 was prac- 
tically the same in both classes of traflic, and any argument which 
might be put forth on behalf of the collection and delivery service 
as the means of meeting motor truck competition on less-than-car- 
load freight could, on such a showing, be made with equal force as 
to carload freight. 


It might be said that had we absorbed the cost of store-door de- 
livery and collection service in 1932 we would have had more less- 
than-carload freight. That is an unsound assumption. Because of 
the nature of the truck competition which we encountered in 1932, 
it is a fair conclusion that the tonnage which we did retain was not 
susceptible to successful truck competition. Absorption of drayage 
charges on such business would have been a sheer waste of carriers’ 
revenue. The additional business needed to offset the net loss would 
have been very great and that would have to be long haul business. 
It would not have been of much avail if we had secured a greater 
volume of short haul less-than-carload freight on which there is 
little, if any, profit. In many instances, as you know, it would have 
merely added to the losses which we sustained on much of that 
short haul traffic. 


It has been our experience that the demand for this service is 
not due to a desire on the part of the shippers for the service as 
such. They are only interested in it as a means of reducing their 
transportation costs. Our experience also has been that in many cases 
desirable less-than-carload traffic has been and can be retained on 
the rails by specific reductions in rates. In other instances, the 
trucks will handle the business at such low rates that the railroads 
could not possibly meet them. In other instances, the service ren- 
dered by the trucks is of such a nature that the railroads could not 
meet the situation by any reasonable reduction in rates. The general 
institution of store-door delivery and collection service, amounting 
as it does to general reductions in the rates, would simply mean the 
establishment of another base from which all of these situations 
would have to be examined again, 


Another phase of this proposal which has serious implications is 
that it practically means restoration of the arrangements which were 
in effect many years ago, whereby railroads made allowance for 
drayage in lieu of switching in order to secure traffic against their 
competitors. The Commission had occasion in its early history to con- 
sider some of these situations. See In the Matter of Allowances for 
Transfer of Sugar, 14 I. C. C. 619, and Stone & Carten vs. Detroit, 
G. H. & M. Ry. Co., 3 I. C. G. #13. In the latter case, it is interesting 
to note that the principal justification advanced by the defendant for 
the absorption of drayage expense at Grand Rapids, Mich., was the 
fact that its facilities for the handling of less-than-carload freight 
were Trot as favorably located with respect to the business section 
of Grand Rapids as were those of its competitors. In practically all 
of the larger cities certain carriers’ facilities are more advantageously 
located than those of other carriers. Others are more favorably sit- 
uated with reference to the location of industries on the rails. In 
the aggregate these facilities represent the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars and usually it is more economical to handle freight 
through these facilities which are naturally tributary to them. A 
proposal such as that of the Pennsylvania immediately neutralizes 
such a condition. It means that a carrier such as the D. T. & I. 
with no industries on its rails in the city of Detroit, is placed on an 
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equal competitive advantage with the Michigan Central which has 
extensive freight house, team track and private side track facilities 
in the city which have cost it many millions of dollars and on which 
it pays heavy taxes. Should the D. T. & I. attempt to duplicate by 
physical construction the facilities of the Michigan Central, the Com. 
mission would undoubtedly refuse appropriate certificate under para. 
graph (18) of Section 1 on the ground that it would be an unnecessary 
duplication of facilities and would tend to render the Michigan Cen. 
tral less able to perform its functions as a common carrier. 


It is unnecessary to stress further the point that the inaugura. 
tion of this service constitutes an extension of the rails of each car- 
rier to all industries within an industrial community. The same con- 
siderations which the Supreme Court has stated as underlying the 
physical extension of carriers’ rails should govern the consideration 
of the extension of carriers’ service by this means. * * * 

Another feature of the situation which is disquieting is that 
brought about by varying trucking charges from and to various rail- 
road stations in the same city. The charges from one station to a 
particular industry might be twice that of the charge from the sta- 
tion of another carrier on account of different hauls. It opens up 
many possibilities for discrimination as to which the Commission is 
fully informed following its investigaton of constructive and off-track 
freight stations in New York and St. Louis. See 156 I. C. C. 205. 

Without going into greater detail, it seems to me that the pro- 
posal of the Pennsylvania would result, among other things, in an 
unnecessary dissipation of the net revenue of the carriers and in 
unnecessary duplication of facilities. I respectfully urge, therefore, 
that in the exercise of your powers under the emergency railroad 
transportation act, 1933, the institution of store-door delivery and col- 
lection service proposed by the Pennsylvania be postponed at least 
until you have completed your study of the handling of less-than- 
carload freight which is now under way. 


The coordinator’s reply to Mr. Williamson follows: 


I have your letter of September 20 with respect to the experiment 
in the collection and delivery of less-than-carload freight which is 
proposed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and have read it with care. 

My letter to President Atterbury did not purport to approve the 
methods and procedure which the Pennsylvania proposes to follow 
in its experiment. In fact, I have no knowledge of what it intends to 
do other than the information reflected in my correspondence with 
President Atterbury. On the other hand, the letter was not the hasty 
expression of an unconsidered opinion. However, I did not then 
know of the opposition to the experiment on the part of other carriers 
which is expressed in your letter, and for that reason I have re- 
viewed the matter again. 

If there had been no experience with the collection and delivery 
of less-than-carload freight, there would be more ground for your 
fear that it would unduly dissipate carrier revenues in the Eastern 
region and for your contention that it is my duty to forbid or dis- 
courage such an experiment as the Pennsylvania proposes, at least 
until certain of the investigations which I now have under way have 
been completed. But there has been considerable experience. 

Collection and delivery service has been rendered in England and 
other countries for a number of years past, and I am advised by 
responsible officials of English railways that they consider it an in- 
dispensable part of their carrier service. Similar experiments have 
been made within the past few years by a number of carriers in this 
country, and so far as I am advised, in no instance has the service 
been abandoned as unsuccessful or unprofitable. During the current 
year the experiment was begun in the Southern region. One of the 
largest carriers in that region reports that for the month of July, 
four and one-half months after the experiment was begun, the gross 
revenues upon the known traffic recovered on that account were 
nearly three times the cost of furnishing the service for all traffic. 
I have reports of similar results in other regions. 

Collection and delivery service has been offered by the carloading 
companies since their organization. Originally this service was op- 
tional and at an additional charge. Several years ago they offered 
delivery universally as a part of their service and in recent years they 
have gradually extended their collection service until now it ap- 
plies to a substantial, if not a major, part of their tonnage. While no 
special charge is assessed by these companies for collection and de- 
livery, I am told that their rates were revised to include this service. 

These companies handling less-than-carload freight in competi- 
tion with the railroads evidently found it profitable, as well as nec- 
essary, to render this complete service, and as the New York Cen- 
tral controls the Universal Carloading & Distributing Company (the 
largest of these carloading companies) through a so-called loan and 
option agreement, I assume that the practices of that company meet 
with the approval of your officers. In this connection I think it ap- 
propriate to point out that the New York Central is hardly in a 
position to complain of competitors doing directly by tariff what it 
is doing indirectly and without tariff. 

The merchandise survey which is under way in the Section of 
Transportation Service, while far from complete, has gone far 
enough to indicate unmistakably that in the territory served by your 
lines and those of the Pennsylvania an overwhelming majority of 
your patrons are not only demanding collection and delivery service 
but are patronizing other transport instrumentalities which furnish 
that service, and in part upon that account. 

If in the tariffs to be filed providing for this new service discrimi- 
nations or unlawful practices are possible, adequate means for their 
review and correction are provided in appropriate proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is therefore unnecessary 
to deal with that part of your letter enumerating these possibilities. 

Furthermore, I shall promptly investigate and, if the facts war- 
rant, undertake to correct any excessive allowances which are pro- 
posed in connection with this service, if and when they are brought 
to my attention by complaint or otherwise. 

If, as you contend, the proposed experiment will povide for an 
unlawful extension of the carrier’s line, adequate remedy is also 
provided under the Interstate Commerce Act. 

I note your contention that collection and delivery amounts to un- 
necessary waste and extravagance in the duplication of terminal 
facilities. Upon the other hand, there are equally strong contentions 
that such service will eliminate — waste and extravagance in 
our terminal facilities and handling. The English railways advise 
that the service “definitely enables the railways to operate their 
major stations with infinitely less (possibly 50 per cent) accommoda- 
tion than would be necessary if it were left to the public themselves 
to collect and deliver at the station.”’ I plan thoroughly to investigate 
both of these contentions during the course of my work. 

I do not agree with your contention that there is anything in- 
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herently wrong in one carrier’s serving all available patrons within 
a metropolitan area reached by it by all lawful and economical means 
which may be available. I have never subscribed to the theory that 
a carrier by the construction of terminal facilities, lapse of time, or 
otherwise, establishes preemptive rights to the business of any indus- 
try or group of industries. If any such rights existed heretofore, they 
nave been effectively destroyed by the invasion of the transportation 
feld not only by motor vehicles but by carloading companies, in- 
cluding your own controlled company. 

Under all of the circumstances, I am unable to reach the con- 
clusion that during the progress of my investigations, I should under- 
take to forbid or discourage experiments in the collection and delivery 
of less-than-carload freight. To justify any such action on my part, 
evidence would be necessary pointing unmistakably to the conclusion 
that the experiment would result in waste. In my judgment, the 
available evidence does not warrant that conclusion. If the results 
of the experiment should show your fears to be well founded, ap- 
propriate action can then be taken; but there is quite as much reason 
to believe that the results will be otherwise. There is no better way 
to add to knowledge on this subject than by definite tests. 


OIL TRANSPORT COMMITTEES 


The Petroleum Administration, of which Secretary Ickes of 
the Department of the Interior is the head, has set up trans- 
portation committees in the six regions into which the 
country has been divided for purposes of administration. The 
planning and coordination committee recommended the appoint- 
ments which were approved by Mr. Ickes. The committees 
are to study rates and other phases of the oil transportation 
problem, including transport by tank trucks, pipe lines and 
tank steamers. They are to help the Petroleum Administration 
settle disputes about transportation arising in connection with 
the enforcement of the code under which the industry is operat- 
ing under the national industrial recovery act. The committees 
follow: 

Regional District No. 1—J. Howard Pew, chariman, Sun Oil 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. S. Fales, Standard Oil Co. (N. Y.); 
Robert L. Hague, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.); G. J. Hanks, Tide- 
water Oil Co.; F. A. Leovy, Gulf Producing Co.; J. M. O’Day, 
Sinclair Refining Co.; D. M. Sachs, National Transit Co., Oil 
City, Pa.; T. C. Towl, Southern Group Pipe Lines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Regional District No. 2—Major J. R. Parten, chairman, 
Shreveport, La.; Charles Erwin, assistant traffic manager, 
Texas Company, New York City; R. L. Henry McMillan 
Petroleum Company, Eldorado, Ark.; William Flynn, traffic 
manager, Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
La.; Gordon L. Gano, Arkansas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.; 
J. M. O’Day, vice-president and general traffic manager, 45 
Nassau Street, New York City; A. M. Stephens, traffic manager, 
Standard Oil Co. of Ky., Louisville, Ky.; B. E. Hull, Texas 
Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex.; Robert Aycock, Root Refining 
Co., Eldorado, Ark.; R. H. Kinsloe, Magnolia Pipe Line Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; C. B. Ellis, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
B. H. Gray, Atlas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.; P. G. An- 
derson, Lion Oil Refining Co., Eldorado, Ark.; A. G. Phelps, 
traffic manager, Standard Oil of N. J.. New York City; O. C. 
Day, Standard Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.; J. S. Wood, 
vice-president, Mexican Petroleum Co., New York City; E. C. 
Kincaid, Gulf Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex.; F. R. Schneider, 
Simms Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex.; O. B. Bingham, Henry H. 
Cross & Co., Eldorado, Ark. 

Regional District No. 3—Sheldon Clark, chairman, Sinclair 
Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.; T. R. Applegate, Buckeye Pipe Line Co., 
Lima, O.; J. E. Pieper, Indiana Pipe Line Co., Huntington, Ind.; 
C. J. Bunge, Illinois Pipe Line Co., Findlay, O.; A. W. Peake, 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co., Chicago, Ill.; Clark Koomtz, Sinclair- 
Prairie Pipe Line Co., Independence, Kansas; F. K. Haskell, 
Empire Pipe Line Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; R. F. Smith, Shell 
Pipe Line Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Harry Morland, Great Lakes Pipe 
Line Co., Tulsa, Okla.; B. E. Hull, Texas Co., Houston, Texas; 
Joseph Pew, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Houseman, 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Keffer, Ashland Oil & Trans- 
port Co., Ashland, Ky.; R. H. McElroy, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), 
Chicago, Ill.; J. M. O’Day, Sinclair Refining Co., New York; 
E. W. Evans, Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio; Lauren J. Drake, 
Union Tank Line Co., Chicago, Ill.; David Copeland, General 
American Tank Car Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Geo. H. Woodruff, Globe 
Refining Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. C. Holmes, Empire Refining Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Paul Kuhns, Continental Refining Co., Ponca City, 
Okla.; W. A. Wareing, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio; 
E. Harrington, National Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. R. 
Musgrave, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; E. W. 
Siebelt, Shell Petroleum Co., St. Louis, Mo.; B. J. Burchett, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla.; H. M. Sullivan, White Star 
Refining Co., Detroit, Mich.; Chas. H. Ellis, Gulf Refining Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. M. Stephens, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.), Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. W. Roe, Mid-Continent Petroleum Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; H. C. McReynolds, White Eagle Refining Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; B. F. McCarthy, Producers’ and Refiners’ Corp., In- 
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dianapolis, Ind.; O. Bransky, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Whiting, 
Ind.; David Beach, Pure Oil Company, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Regional District No. 4—Burt E. Hull, chairman, Texas Co., 
Houston, Tex.; W. M. Averill, Pure-Van Pipe Line Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex.; B. J. Burchott, Deep Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla.; 
F. R. Burford, East Texas Ref. Co., Dallas, Tex.; C. F. Burton, 
Public Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex.; Mills Cos, Liberty Pipe 
Line Co., Houston, Tex.; Thos. E. Cranfill, Independent Pipe 
Line Co., Dallas, Tex.; H. H. Champlin, Champlin Ref. Co., 
Enid, Okla.; B. C. Clardy, Shell Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Jos. Dwyer, Continental Pipe Line Co., Ponca City, Okla.; 
R. S. Ellison, Stanolind P. L. Co., Tulsa, Okla.; B. S. Graham, 
Cosden Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla.; B. W. Gray, Atlas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La.; L. H. Gray, Southern Oil & Ref. 
Co., Tyler, Tex.; F. K. Haskell, Empire Pipe Line Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla.; R. W. Howe, Atlantic Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
R. V. Hanrahan, Humble Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex.; H. B. 
Harter, Panola Pipe Line Co., Tyler, Tex.; Don Hill, Skelley 
Pipe Line Co., Eldorado, Kans.; David W. Harris, Arkansas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La.; Geo. W. Heyer, Cranfill-Reynolds Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Francis L, Jehle, Globe Oil & Ref. Co., Black- 
well, Okla.; L. Joses, Pasotex Pipe Line Co., El Paso, Tex.; 
R. H. Kinsloe, Magnolia P. L. Co., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Kincaid, 
Gulf Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex.; Floyd Lockhart, Central 
Kansas Pipe Line Co., Wichita, Kans.; Ed. H. Leroux, Oklahoma 
Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla.; John B. Manion, Sinclair-Prairie 
P. L. Co., Independence, Kans.; Gene Moriarity, Derby Pipe 
Line Co., Wichita, Kans.; H. D. McCracken, Illinois Pipe Line 
Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; J. K. McGoldrick, The Tex. Pipe Line 
Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Clint Murchison, Tyler Pipe Line Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; C. R. Musgrave, Phillips Pipe Line Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; 
Harry Moreland, Great Lakes P, L. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. G. 
Pew, Sun Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex.; H. E. Phipps, White 
Eagle Oil Corp., Wichita, Kans.; T. F. Rothwell, Yont-Lee Oil 
Co., Beaumont, Tex.; F. A. Stivers, The Texas-Empire P, L. 
Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Geo. W. Snedden, Toronto Pipe Line Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Ralph Sleppy, Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla.; Jack Vickers, Vickers Petroleum Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Regional District No. 5—John McFadyen, chairman, Ohio 
Oil Co., Casper, Wyo.; P. G. Hennessey, The Ililnois Pipe Line 
Co., Casper, Wyo.; E. B. Jones, Osage Trust Co., Osage, Wyo.; 
A. F. Lesley, Egaso Pipe Line Co., Osage, Wyo.; William Lovsey, 
Utah Oil and Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; P. R. Naylor, 
Mapleleaf Refining Co., Denver, Colo.; R. S. Shannon, Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Denver, Colo.; G. M. Vandaveer, Standard Oil 
Co. (Ind.), Casper, Wyo.; E. C. Wagoner, Producers’ and Re- 
finers Corp., Parso, Wyo. 

Regional District No. 6—L. B. Jurs, chairman, Associated 
Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif.; E. L. Adams, General Petroleum, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; H. D. Collier, Standard Oil Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Robert Donaldson, Shell Oil Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; William Groundwater, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Howard Lang, Lang Transportation Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
George Machris, Wiltshire Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RAILROAD SALARIES 


Coordinator Eastman has been advised by the three regional 
coordinating committees that, with the exception of several 
railroad companies in the east whose boards of directors have 
not had meetings to fix salaries, effective as of September 1, 
the maximum railroad salary in the country has been estab- 
lished at $60,000. The exceptions in the east are expected to 
be taken care of shortly and the salaries fixed at not in excess 
of $60,000 as of September 1. 

In his statement on railroad salaries issued August 25 (see 
Traffic World, Sept. 2, p. 378), Mr. Eastman, after pointing out 
that he had referred the question of reducing high rail salaries 
to the regional coordinating committees, made the following 
statement: 

The regional coordinating committees have considered the matter 
at length and thoroughly and they report that they believe that the 
railroads of the country, with one possible exception where a definite 
conclusion is still to be reached, are willing to reduce salaries so 
that $60,000 will be the maximum, this figure to embrace compensa- 


tion received from all companies, carrier or non-carrier, included 
within a system. 


The exception referred to was understood to have been 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Speculation as to the 
attitude of the Pennsylvania finally resulted last week in publi- 
cation of reports that it appeared the Pennsylvania was not 
going to come within the $60,000 maximum. Immediately on 
publication of such reports, however, W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, sent a telegram to Coordinator East- 
man stating that by action taken by his board of directors 
September 13 his salary had been reduced to $60,000, effective 
as of September 1. (See Traffic World, Sept. 23, p. 504.) 

Coordinator Eastman is handling the matter through the 
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Erie Railroad offers a profitable shipping partnership. Erie has not only 


maintained, but has constantly improved, its service and equipment. Right 





now it is all set to serve you better than ever before. 
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regional committees. Mr. Atterbury, it was believed, wired 
directly to the coordinator as a means of letting it be known 
that the Pennsylvania did not intend to “challenge” the co- 
ordinator on the salary question. Assurance given by the 
regional committees that the maximum salary of $60,000 has 
been established, it is understood, is satisfactory to the co- 
ordinator and reports as to action in individual cases are not 
expected to come to the coordinator. 


No information has been received by the coordinator as to 
salaries below $60,000. In his statement of August 25 the 
coordinator said it seemed to him that the maximum salary 
should be $50,000 but he accepted the assurance of the regional 
committees that the maximum would be reduced to $60,000 
“and expressing the hope that still further reductions may be 
made.” He left to “the good judgment and statesmenship of 
the directors of the railroads” reductions in the salaries of 
lesser officers to conform, so far as they might be appropriate 
and just, to those which were made at the top. 


As of March 1, 1933, according to the supplemental report 
on railroad salaries prepared by the Commission, there were 
twenty-six railroad officers who received $60,000 or more a 
year. Eleven of the twenty-six received from $60,000 to $69,999; 
six from $70,000 to $79,999; two from $80,000 to $89,999; five 
from $90,000 to $99,999; one from $100,000 to $109,000, and one 
from $120,000 to $129,999. 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


Additional orders have been issued by the Commission 
in aid of the southern railroads giving a thorough test to 
reduced passenger fares with a view to determining whether 
they can reclaim enough business from the busses and private 
automobiles to warrant a permanent departure from the 3.6 
cents a mile basic fare and surcharge for occupants of parlor 
and sleeping cars. Some of the orders also are intended to 
enable official territory lines to meet the competition of south- 
ern railroads between Cincinnati on the east and S#t. Louis 
on the west. Sixth section orders enabling the carriers to 
file their tariffs so as to become effective on October 1 were 
issued some time ago. Generally the extension orders run to 
April 1. On that day the experiment will have been in effect 
for a year. The extension orders not heretofore listed are: 


Supplement fourth section order No. 11240, reduced passenger 
fares in the south, based on fourth section application No. 15118. 
Original order date extended to April 1, for the benefit of the Nor- 
folk & Western. 


Supplemental fourth section order No. 11206, reduced passenger 
fares in the south, based on fourth section applications Nos. 15048, 
15054 and 15055. Original order date extended to April 1, for the 
benefit of the L. & N., M. & O., and A. & W. P.-W. R. of A. 


Supplemental fourth section order No. 11220, reduced passenger 
fares in the south, based on application No. 15066. Original order 
date extended to December 31, for the benefit of the Central of 
Georgia. 

Supplemental fourth section order No. 11271, reduced passenger 
fares on the Norfolk Southern, based on application No. 15150. Or- 
iginal order date extended to April 1. 


Supplemental fourth section order No. 11207, reduced passenger 
fares in the south based on application No. 15061. Original order 
date extended to April 1, for the benefit of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 

Supplemental fourth section order No. 11248, passenger fares 
on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, based on application No. 15070. 
Original order date extended to April 1. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has asked the Com- 
mission to eliminate, for a period of six months from October 
5, provisions in No, 13412, surcharges for transportation of pas- 
sengers in sleeping or parlor cars between points in the state 
of Georgia, requiring the imposition of parlor or sleeping car 
surcharges on intrastate traffic in Georgia. That company also 
has filed a similar petition in No. 12214, surcharges for trans- 
portation of passengers in sleeping or parlor cars between points 
in the state of Alabama. The object is to have the Commission’s 
orders in such a state as to enable the carrier to continue for 
six months its experiment with reduced passenger fares. 

No agreement as to the level of the basic passenger fare to 
be adopted in the three territories into which the country is 
divided was reached at a meeting of representatives of railroads 
in the eastern, western and southern districts, in New York, 
September 27. The meeting was called by the eastern execu- 
tives, following their decision to cut the rates in their territory 
from the present level of 3.6 cents a mile to 3 cents a mile, 
one way, and 2 cents, round trip, as well as eliminate the Pull- 
man surcharge. (See Traffic World, September 23, p. 502.) In 
requesting the meeting, the eastern officials had expressed the 
hope that uniform action could be taken simultaneously by the 
railroads in all three districts. 

In a statement issued by F. E. Williamson, president of the 
New York Central, following the meeting, it was pointed out 
that the southern lines had formulated no definite program, but 
it was said that progress had been made along lines for which 
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the meeting was held. Further meetings would be held in an 
attempt to bring about a uniform agreement, it was stated. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The proposed code for the shipping industry, with particular 
reference to the intercoastal trade, the so-called loaders’ racket 
at steamship piers in New York, motor truck legislation, and 
other subjects were under discussion at the first fall meeting of 
the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York September 21. 

The shipping code came in for a discussion that culminated 
in the conference going on record as favoring differential rates 
in the intercoastal trade in accordance with the services ren- 
dered and informing the chairman of the United States Inter- 
coastal Conference to that effect. A copy of the resolution, 
which was offered by Frank Rich, traffic manager of the J. C, 
Penney Company, was also sent to Deputy Administrator Davis, 
of the National Recovery Administration. 

It was stated that at present a general code for shipping 
was being formulated and that each subdivision of the trade 
would adopt a supplemental code for its own use, which would 
be filed with the Administrator and the Shipping Board Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce. These codes would be prac- 
tically in the form of a tariff and would include rates, regula- 
tions, etc. The Calmar Line, one of the non-conference inter- 
coastal lines, would insist on differentials being included in the 
intercoastal code, it was said. 

R. A. Cooke, reporting as chairman of the conference com- 
mittee investigating alleged racketeering by pier loaders in New 
York, urged that definite action in the form of specific com- 
plaints be taken by members of the conference. An objection 
to this was voiced to the effect that no complaints would be 
made if names of complainants were used for fear of reprisals 
against them. W.H. Brusche, manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, said 45 specific com- 
plaints had been received in the association’s investigation of 
loading practices. The transportation companies either frankly 
or tacitly admitted that pier loading racketeering was prev- 
alent, he said, and progress in the matter was being made. He 
urged that the conference participate actively by sending let- 
ters to the transportation companies asking them to correct the 
situation. 

It was stated by one speaker that the situation had be- 
come greatly improved since the investigation was undertaken 
and that the only place where the practice was now trouble- 
some was on the piers of the steamship companies operating 
in foreign trades. At coastwise, intercoastal, and railroad piers, 
he said, the use of pier loaders was optional. 

Herbert L. Fairfield, general traffic manager of the Hearst 
newspapers and chairman of the conference committee on motor 
truck legislation, reported on the present status of a code for 
motor trucking. Following a violent controversy between asso- 
ciations of truck owners and operators as to which should for- 
mulate the motor truck code, the two associations were co- 
operating in drafting such a code, he said. Discussing the status 
of truck legislation in New York, he said hearings were in 
progress in New York and would also be held later in Albany 
on the question of legislation to be presented at the next session 
of the legislature. He read a statement of policy prepared by 
his committee, which was adopted by the conference and was to 
be presented before the hearing of the New York State Legisla- 
ture committee in New York September 22. The statement en- 
dorsed the declarations of the Joint Committee of Railroads 
and Highway Users and of the National Transportation Com- 
mittee in relation to motor trucks and declared that no new 
legislation for motor trucks in New York State was necessary. 

A resolution of regret was adopted as to the resignation of 
W. H. Chandler from the conference. His resignation was made 
necessary because of his appointment to the staff of the Federal 
Railroad Coordinator. J. P. Magill, chairman of the conference 
committee on export and import, was congratulated on his recent 
promotion to be manager of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York. 

W. H. Connell, traffic manager of the Port of New York 
Authority, reported that tonnage handled at the Port Authority’s 
new inland freight terminal in July totaled 4,325 tons as com- 
pared with 1,562 tons in October, 1932, the opening month of 
operation, an increase of 277 per cent. In August, he said, an 
average of 200 tons a day was handled through the station, an 
increase of 217 per cent over the opening month. The average 
number of trucks calling daily at the station increased from 38 
the first week of October, 1932, to approximately 200 in August, 
1933. 

Chairman Milton P. Bauman of the conference brought up 
the question of asking the United States Intercoastal Conference 
to modify the cash payment rule on freight charges. This was 
referred to the committee on rate construction and tariffs, headed 
by Dabney T. Waring. 
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Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Liability of river 
carrier and liability of ocean carrier for damage to cargo of 
tobacco held several. 

Under original bill of lading, tobacco was to be delivered 
by river carrier at New Orleans to ship for foreign port, but 
in consideration of its own separate freight. The ship issued 
its own contract of carriage and did not adopt the original one. 
Therefore, each carrier was bound, in absence of statute or 
contract otherwise, only for safe carriage over its own line 
and safe delivery to the next connecting carrier. (Inland 
Waterways Corporation vs. Standard Commercial Tobacco Co., 
65 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 715.) 

Liability of goods commences upon receipt by carrier and 
is discharged by delivery to and acceptance by succeeding car- 
rier.—Ibid. 

Where owner proves damage to goods shipped, first car- 
rier has burden of showing delivery to connecting carrier in 
good condition.—Ibid. 

Where goods are accepted by connecting carrier in good 
order, connecting carrier has burden of showing that damage 
subsequently appearing was inflicted before it received goods. 
—lIbid. 

Shipper has lien for damage done to goods actually put 
aboard ship and could proceed in rem against ship for damages. 
—Ibid. 

Goods may become cargo entitled to lien against ship for 
damages before actual deposit on ship if brought alongside on 
wharf or lighter and custody for immediate carriage is accepted 
by ship’s officers.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading is material evidence that carrier has taken 
custody of goods, but it is neither essential nor conclusive.— 
Ibid. 

Maritime lien for safety of cargo attaches when cargo is on 
board ship or in master’s custody.—Ibid. 

Ship, like any other consignee, is entitled to inspect goods 
before accepting it for carriage.—lIbid. 

In proceedings in rem against ship for damage to cargo 
of tobacco, evidence held to establish that at time of rain, 
cargo on wharf for loading, with some exceptions, had been 
accepted by ship.—lIbid. 

Evidence held to establish liability of river carrier for dam- 
age to cargo of tobacco from fresh water, and liability of ship 
for damage from rain after tobacco was uncovered on wharf 
for loading, and damage from salt water and oil.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) In suit for cargo damage, 
shipowner held to have met burden, allegedly cast upon it by 
Indian Carriage Act, of showing that damage to Hessian cloth 
was caused by sweat without negligence, that vessel was sea- 
worthy with sufficient ventilation equipment, and that cargo 
was properly stowed. (The Tymeric, 3 Fed. Supp. 773.) 

Bare recital in bill of lading that cargo of Hessian cloth 
was shipped in good order and condition held only proof of 
external condition of bales at time of shipment, not justifying 
inference that contents were free from moisture.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. C ht, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) coreg 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.) Public Service Commis- 
sion had authority to revoke certificate of public convenience 
issued for taxicab line, especially where certificate was awarded 
on conditions which were subsequently broken (66 PS, Secs. 
690, 691, 773). (Day vs. Public Service Commission, 167 Atl. 
Rep. 565.) 

Public Service Commission is vested only with powers con- 
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ferred by statute or necessarily implied from powers granted 
(66 PS, Sec. 1 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Legislative grant of power must be clear* where authority 
is conferred on extra-judicial body not in course of common 
law.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Shipment of 
horses, so loaded in box cars that they could not lie down 
for over 80 hours, held unlawful as depriving them of “oppor- 
tunity to rest” (Twenty-Eight-Hour Law (46 USCA, Secs. 71-74)). 
(United States vs. Powell et al., 65 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 793). 





(District Court, W. D. Kentucky.) Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s statement, in reviewing surcharges authorized by 
commission, that such increase would not transgress bounds of 
maximum reasonable rates, held sufficient finding that increase 
authorized in interstate rates were just and reasonable, as 
basis for order that intrastate rates should conform to such 
interstate rates (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, 
Sec. 13 (4)). (Commonwealth of Kentucky et al. vs. United 
States et al., 3 Fed. Sup. 778.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s finding that, in view of 
authorized interstate surcharges, carriers’ intrastate rates to 
which no corresponding surcharges had been added resulted in 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce, held suf- 
ficient finding that intrastate rates did not produce fair pro- 
portion of share of revenue of carriers as whole, as basis for 
order that intrastate rates should conform to interstate rates 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, Sec. 13 (4)). 
—lIbid. 

Where Interstate Commerce Commission’s order, requiring 
intrastate rates to conform to interstate rates plus authorized 
interstate surcharges, was made in general revenue case, com- 
mission held not required to find that each of several intra- 
state rates affected by order was less than reasonable, nor 
that intrastate rates were on lower level than interstate rates; 
findings in relation to general level being sufficient (Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, Sec. 13 (4).—Ibid. 

Where Interstate Commerce Commission ordered intrastate 
rates to conform to interstate rates plus authorized interstate 
surcharges, commission’s finding that increases would not trans- 
gress bounds of maximum reasonable rates held sufficient find- 
ing as to reasonableness of increased intrastate rates (Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, Sec. 13 (4)).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s estimate that surcharges 
would produce certain increased revenue on basis of present 
traffic if applied both intrastate and interstate, and statement 
that named carriers estimated certain additional annual revenue 
if surcharges were applied to intrastate traffic, held sufficient 
finding as to revenue results from increase in intrastate rates, 
as basis for order requiring intrastate rates to be raised to 
level of interstate rates plus interstate surcharges (Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, Sec. 13 (4)).—Ibid. 

In proceedings for general increase of intrastate rates to 
remove unjust discrimination against interstate commerce, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is not required to make formal 
findings of fact (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, 
Sec. 13 (4)).—Ibid. 

When supported by facts found, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for purpose of removing discrimination against inter- 
state commerce in favor of intrastate commerce, may require 
intrastate rates to be maintained at level not lower than inter- 
state rates plus authorized interstate surcharges on correspond- 
ing traffic (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, 
Sec. 13 (4)).—Ibid. 

In suit to enjoin Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 
requiring intrastate rates to be raised to level of interstate 
rates plus authorized interstate surcharges, court is limited 
to consider sufficiency of findings and cannot inquire whether 
order requires shippers in state in question to pay higher in- 
trastate transportation charges than shippers in certain other 
states where intrastate rates are lower (Interstate Commerce 
Act, Sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, Sec. 13 (4)).—TIbid. 





(District Court, N. D. Georgia, Atlanta Division.) Beer 
could not be lawfully seized by Georgia sheriff if it was legiti- 
mate article of interstate commerce being transported through 
and not into state (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, 
Sec. 64a et seq.). (Richmire vs. Legg, Sheriff, 3 Fed. Supp. 787.) 

Intoxicating beer cannot be legitimate article of interstate 
commerce because of constitutional amendment prohibiting 
transportation of intoxicating liquor in interstate or intrastate 
commerce (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 
64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Constitutional amendment prohibiting transportation of in- 
toxicating liquor in interstate or intrastate commerce is self- 
operative, and enabling act is necessary only to provide means 
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“of enforcing prohibition (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 
USCA, Sec. 64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Enabling act for only partial enforcement of prohibition 
does not make lawful things prohibited by constitutional amend- 
ment relating to prohibition and not covered by enabilng act, 
but merely renders such omitted prohibition unenforceable by 
courts because no penalties are provided for their violation 
(Const. Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Beer act does not authorize transportation of intoxicating 
liquor, but merely withdraws from federal courts power to im- 
pose penalties for violations of prohibition amendment by manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of liquors of an alcoholic content 
less than 3.2 per cent (Const. art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 
USCA, Sec. 64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Failure of Congress or state legislature to enact law penal- 
izing transportation of particular kind of intoxicating liquor 
would not destroy effectiveness of law passed by other legis- 
lative body for prevention of such violation of prohibition 
amendment (Const. art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 
64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Provision in constitutional amendment that Congress and 
the several states shall have concurrent power to enforce prohi- 
bition amendment held not to enable Congress or the several 
states to defeat or thwart prohibition, but only to enforce it 
by appropriate means (Const. Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a 
et seq.).—Ibid. ; 

Either Congress or state legislature may pass enabling laws 
alike or different for enforcement of prohibition amendment, 
notwithstanding double punishment for same act may result 
(Const. Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Georgia laws making unlawful possession or transportation 
of intoxicating liquor within state, whether moving in inter- 
state commerce or not, cannot be abridged by failure of Con- 
gress to make it a federal offense to transport intoxicating 
liquor (Const. art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a 
et seq.).—Ibid. 

“Concurrent power,” as used in prohibition amendment 
giving Congress and the several states “concurrent pewer” to 
enforce prohibition amendment, does not mean joint power or 
require legislation thereunder by Congress to be approved by 
states, or division of power to enforce along the lines separat- 
ing foreign and interstate commerce from intrastate affairs 
(Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a et seq.). 
—Ibid. 

Constitutional amendment relating to prohibition cannot 
be nullified by an older provision protecting interstate com- 
merce (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a 
et seq.).—Ibid. 

Failure of Congress to forbid transportation of beer of an 
alcoholic content under 3.2 per cent by weight held not to 
import finding that such beer is nonintoxicating (Const., art. 1, 
Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Failure of Congress to forbid transportation of beer of an 
alcoholic content under 3.2 per cent, by weight held arbitrary 
limit to dealings in liquor which may be considered serious 
enough to be classed as federal crimes (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; 
Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 64a et seq.; National Prohibition 
Act, tit. 2, Sec. 1 (27 USCA, Sec. 4)).—Ibid. 

Definition of “intoxicating liquor” in beer act as liquor con- 
taining 3.2 per cent of alcohol by weight held not binding upon 
the states, if such liquor is in fact intoxicating, nor upon federal 
courts in civil cases where violation of prohibition amendment 
is an issue (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, Sec. 
64a et seq.).—lIbid. 

Where beer moving in interstate commerce was seized in 
Georgia by sheriff, burden was upon carrier to show that beer 
was not in fact intoxicating, since court could not accept defini- 
tion of beer act nor know as a matter of law that 3.2 per cent 
beer is non-intoxicating (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 
USCA, Secs. 4, 64a et seq.).—Ibid. 

Interlocutory injunction restraining seizure by sheriff of 
3.2 per cent beer moving in interstate commerce through 
Georgia, which penalizes movement of intoxicating liquor in 
interstate or intrastate commerce, will be denied, where car- 
rier asking for injunction offered no proof that such beer was 
not intoxicating (Const., art. 1, Sec. 8; Amend. 18; 27 USCA, 
Sec. 64a et seq.).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.)—Private automobile carrier can- 
not be converted into a common carrier merely by legislative 
fiat (Gen. Code, Sec. 614-84). (Affiliated Service Corp. vs. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, 186 N. E. Rep. 703.) 

Determination of what constitutes common carrier by motor 
vehicle is question of law for court (Gen. Code., Sec. 614-84). 
—Ibid. 

Determination of whether corporation operating motor ve- 
hicles is common carrier and is carrying on business in that 
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capacity is question of fact for Public Utilities Commission 
(Gen. Code, Sec. 614-84).—Ibid. 

Corporation organized for profit, to furnish motor trans. 
portation service to film exhibitors desiring to subscribe for 
stock, held “common carrier’ engaged in business as “motor 
transportation company” subject to regulation by Public Util- 
ities Commission (Gen. Code, Sec. 614-84).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) One operating truck with 
load thereon greater than tonnage on which license fee was 
based held subject to penalty under licensing act (Acts 1933, 
No. 36; Acts 1929, p. 293, Sec. 24 (n). (Commercial Warehouse 
vs. State, 62 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 20.) 





(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) Where state 
voluntarily files suit, defense is entitled to plead and prove all 
matters properly defensive under answer or cross-complaint. 
(Anderson, Clayton & Co. vs. State, 62 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 107.) 

Venue statute may be waived by voluntary appearance in 
answering cross-bill.—Ibid. 

Court, in suit by state to enjoin operating trucks over high- 
ways without permit, acquired jurisdiction over state under 
cross-bill to enjoin enforcement of regulatory statute (Vernon’s 
Ann. Civ. St., art. 911b).—Ibid. 

Court, in suit by state to enjoin operation of trucks without 
license, could, to prevent irreparable injury to business and 
property of defendants transporting their own cotton over their 
own and leased trucks, enjoin criminal proceedings against 
defendants pending litigation (Vernon’s Ann, Civ. St., art. 911b, 
Secs. 1 (e, f, g, h), 2, 3, 4 (a), 5, 6 (a).—Ibid. 

Handling cotton is a business and is classed as a property 
right in determining right to injunctive relief.—lIbid. 

Criminal proceedings commenced by party to pending suit 
in equity may be enjoined if brought to enforce right in issue 
before equity court.—Ibid. 

Supreme Court’s appellate jurisdiction does not extent to 
fact questions, such as sufficiency of evidence.—Ibid. 


BURLINGTON ABANDONMENT 


The Commission has been advised that the three-judge court 
in the northern district of Illinois, eastern division, at Chicago, 
has denied the application for an injunction in equity No. 13445, 
Board of County Commissioners of Duniphan County, Kan., City 
of Atchison and Kansas Commission vs. United States, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and C, B. & Q. Railroad, forbidding the 
enforcement of the Commission’s certificate and order in Finance 
No. 9601, C. B. & Q. abandonment authorizing that carrier to 
abandon its Rulo branch extending from near Atchison, Kan., 
to Rulo, Neb., a distance of 44.72 miles. 


RAILROADS AND CODES 


A special committee composed of purchasing agents has 
been set up by the railroads to study codes submitted to the 
N.R.A. containing provisions that may affect the prices of 
materials the railroads buy. It is composed of C. D. Young, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania; D. C. Curtis, chief pur- 
chasing officer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
and A. C. Mann, vice-president of the Illinois Central. 


WANDERERS TO BE CHECKED 


“Bumming” on the railways and highways is to be checked, 
if possible, under plans formulated by Harry L. Hopkins, ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
He has asked the railroads to cooperate in a campaign designed 
to reduce the wandering by transients over the railways and 
highways. He hag directed attention to the fact that though 
local units have provided means for taking care of the needy 
within their borders, the unprecedented increase in the number 
of transients has created a problem. The railroads are asked 
to work out means of keeping transients off railroad property 
so they may not use trains for traveling from one part of the 
country to another. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 15-31, inclusive, was 398,451, as compared with 403,257 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. It was made up as 
follows: 

Box, 198,931; ventilated box, 1,188; auto and furniture, 36,731; 
total box, 236,850; flat, 16,966; gondola, 69,939: hopper, 35,976; total 
coal, 105,915; coke, 795; S. D. stock, 2,111; D. D. stock, 3,217; refrig- 
erator, 11,892; tank, 590; miscellaneous, 1,115. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 24,950 cars, made up 
of 22,300 box, 700 auto, 600 refrigerator, and 550 miscellaneous 
cars. 
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Lift Trucks, Hand and Powered 


By Reginald Trautschold, Consulting Engineer 


ing that of almost any other line of industrial activity 

and in which speed and low cost transportation are dom- 
jnant considerations. More than thirty million tons of pulp and 
paper, entailing the consumption of well over twenty million 
tons of coal, in addition to a staggering tonnage in the form 
of raw supplies, are produced annually by the pulp and paper 
mills of the North American continent. Almost every pound 
of this is handled several times by the nation’s transportation 
systems, by rail, water, truck, and air; the distribution of freight 
valued well in the billions of dollars from less than fifteen 
hundred originating shipping points in involved. 

It is not surprising, then, that some of the most useful of 
materials-handling tools and methods of freight shipment orig- 
inated in this basic industry of paper-making. The first hand 
lift truck was built in a New England paper mill about twenty- 
five years ago; the now familiar electric truck for handling 
heavy rolls of newsprint, roofing, etc., was brought out in Canada 
at the instigation of a couple of large paper mills as recently as 
1918; and the mod- 
ern method of ship- 
ping flat stock—not 
only pulp and paper, 
but much else be- 
sides—was originated 
by a wood pulp mill 
within a few miles 
of the birthplace of 
the lift truck. 


Slashing Handling 
Costs 


Among the import- 
ant paper mills to 
recognize early the 
value of the electric 
lift truck in interde- 
partmental materials 
handling operations 
and in the handling 
of freight in and out 
of the industrial 
plant was the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper 
Company. Conse- 


Hit is a traffic problem of the first magnitude, one rival- 


quently, some cost 
figures in regard to 
handling expenses 
with electric trucks 
at the Hamilton, 
Ohio, mill of this 


concern are of espe- 
cial interest. 

Knowing from, past 
experience that that 
work done by one electric truck requires, if done manually, 
the services of four or five men at $4.00 a day each; an investment 
of $30,000 in electric trucks, spare batteries, and charging equip- 
ment was deemed justified and decided on. This sum covered 
the cost of eleven trucks, six extra batteries and charging equip- 
ment for recharging eight trucks at the same time. 

The net cost of operating this fleet of electrics, including 

operator’s and helper’s wages—total labor expense—has amounted 
to a trifle over 90 cents a truck an hour. 


Costa Data per Truck per Year 


Hand lift trucks 


CN tks cand emshaaeeee Reese Cease saweeeae enue $2,062.21 
Taeen Onl GeOrOGiNtIOR...2oiccsvccscccesoccves 733.42 
TROUGNES 00 COUIDIRONE oo 0066 cccsdscncicccssecces 34.12 
I SD 65. 0:06.6:664i065 5a wedaade< sine 8.27 
Maintenance, labor and overhead............- 179.42 
Electric power, 2995 kwh. @ %c.............. 22.46 
$3,099.90 
I, ID 5.56056 4.ekai emi de dadeneneontedssqveunwnes 3,399 
Ce SO iii. 6.dr 66 0610 sh0nnest Sb ese rece eewseseneeee $0.91%4 


Just what this substantial reduction in materials-handling 
expenses means to this mill is shown by a comparison of old 
and present costs in transporting heavy rolls of paper between 
two buildings, Plant No. 1 and Plant No. 2, across an inter- 
venting city street. Formerly, these rolls were handled within 
the buildings by hand and transported across the street with 
the aid of a gas road truck. One such truck and twelve men 
worked ten hours daily on this one handling operation, entailing 
n outlay of $66.20 a day. The same work is now done with two 





electric lift trucks working continuously at a total operating 
cost of 90 cents an hour, a saving of $44.60 daily. 


Skid Platform Shipments 


This same concern, Champion Coated Paper Company, was 
also one of the first to employ the skid platform method of 
shipment now quite generally employed by paper mills all over 
the country, using lift truck equipment for loading the box cars 
carrying the flat stock output of the mill. Other prominent paper 
mills have been quick to follow suit, thereby effecting substantial 
reductions in freight handling expenses. 

To ascertain just how great a saving could be effected in 
this manner, in comparison with cost of shipping the flat paper 
stock in 500-pound boxed packages, as had been its previous 
practice, the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company of New 
York made an interesting investigation. Thirty-six skid-loads of 
flat stock, each weighing a ton and a half, were shipped on non- 
returnable skid platforms from the New York mill to a customer 
in California, via the New York Central Railroad and Mun- 
son Steamship Line. 

The savings in 
shipping expenses on 
this one  consign- 
ment alone were suf- 
ficient to justify the 
investment made in 
lift truck equipment. 
In packing costs, a 
saving of approxi- 
mately $540 was 
effected, to say noth- 
ing of the time and 
labor expenses 
avoided by the elim- 
ination of unneces- 
sary rehandling. 
Boxing the 6500 
pound packages had 
formerly imposed a 
crating expense of 
between $2.50 and 
$3 a box, while the 
non-returnable skids 
for the accommoda- 
tion of six times as 
much paper cost 
around $3 each. 

The method of 
shipment, which is 
just as suitable for 
countless other 
classes of freight as 
it is for paper stock, 
saves the shipper 
large sums annually, 
simplifies and expedites the loading and unloading of freight, 
and lowers costs substantially to the consignee. The California 
purchaser pays $10 to $12 less a ton for his paper stock and, 
as a result, has more liquid cash for the conduct of his own 
business. The dollar of the ultimate consumer goes farther 
and business is stimulated. These desirable achievements are 
attributable directly to the use of adaptable and decidedly 
versatile modern lift trucks, hand or powered, to the speed 
and ease of operation characterizing this class of materials- 
handling equipment. 


Adaptability of Electric Trucks 


At the Riegel Paper Corporation plant at Milford, N. J., a 
low-lift electric, because of its suitability for a wide range of 
operations, puts in a full day holding down expenses. For five 
hours each day it is employed in unloading pulp from box cars, 
an operation that formerly engaged the full time of three men 
working continuously. In another daily hour it unloads raw 
materials, such as hydrated lime and alum, in bags. The rest 
of the time this truck is used in general work, moving pulp 
from the storehouse to various points in the mill, for shunting 
freight cars, and general haulage. 

A similar electric truck with a considerably greater lifting 
range is also employed in the storehouse for the double tiering 
of skid loads of pulp. This second unit was purchased some 
time after the low-lift truck had been placed in service and 
it, likewise, has proved to be a profitable investment, speeding 


loading box cars. 
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up mill operations, the loading and unloading of freight cars, 
and in substantially cutting handling expenses. 


Cutting Freight Transfer Costs in Half 


The use of a fleet of electric lift trucks equipped with a 
form of tilting handling fork at the unloading locks of one 
of the more efficiently operated terminals has also had much 
to do with holding 
down expenses and 
speeding up the 
transfer of freight. 
The trucks’ easily 
handle three or four 
bales of pulp, un- 
loading boats, and 
placing the _ baled 
pulp in storage. They 
also transfer the 
pulp to outgoing rail- 
road cars with equal 
dispatch. Compared 
with old hand meth- 
ods of handling wood 
pulp, the transfer 
from boat to freight 
cars is made at an 
average saving of 
50 cents on the 
dollar. 

In storage, the 
bales of pulp are 
stacked in piles six 
or seven high, de- 
pending on the head- 
room, and this is 
done not only expe- 
ditiously but with- 
out additional help. 
The truck operator 
first brings in a pile 
of three bales and 
then a load of three 
or four more bales which are deposited by the elevated tilting 
fork of the truck on top of the first pile of pulp. In this in- 
stance, the wood pulp is not carried on skids, but is simply 
baled and piled, the fork teeth of the truck readily sliding 
under the bottom bale. 


Crating vs. Boxing 


The fork construction of lift truck, with bayonet type 
teeth capable of picking up bales and heavy packages from 
the ground or floor, 
obviates the need of 
skid platforms for 
the accommodation 
of the shipments, 
but the bales and 
packages have to be 
more securely fas- 
tened. However, for 
long hauls and where 
transfers of freight 
are entailed, as be- 
tween rail and boat, 
additional protection 
to shipments is ordi- 
narily required, and 
here again the lift 
truck has exerted no 
little influence on 
shipping methods. 
Grating, rather than 
boxing, has become 
the approved prac- 
tice, resulting in an 
average saving of $5 
to $6 a ton of freight. 

The steel 


strapped, crated con- Consignments of flat paper stock strapped to skids withstand rough handling. that 


signments of flat 

paper stock, customarily weighing from 3,000 to 4,500 pounds 
each, for instance, have not only become an approved form of 
packing, following the wide adoption of the one-trip, non-return- 
able skid system of freight shipment, but the merits of the 
system have been conclusively demonstrated by the arrival of 
the shipments at their destinations all over the world, by rail 
or water, in first class shape. The tightly drawn steel straps, 
particularly with lumber corner guards and suitable top and 





Tilting fork truek unloading and stacking. 





botton sheathing, prove highly efficacious in protection against 
damage to shipments. The steel straps can be drawn up and 
locked in position under sufficient tension to eliminate virtually 
all danger of load movement or slippage. 

Textiles can be safely packed in fibre boxes and securely 
bound and protected by similar steel straps. Numbers of smal] 
packages can be bound together in convenient bundles, speed. 
up and facilitating 
their handling. 
Bricks packed jp 
corrugated paper 
boxes with steel 
straps exemplify an. 
other improvement 
in shipping methods, 
speeding up freight 
handling and lower. 
ing transportation 
costs—that is, if not 
directly attributable 
to the advent of the 
lift truck, a develop- 
ment capitalizing the 
economies of plat- 
form skid shipments. 
In fact, a whole sys- 
tem of carton ship- 
ment has_ evolved 
and completely 
changed old-time 
methods. For the 
economical handling 
of all such encased 
freight, the lift 
trucks, hand or pow- 
ered, are almost es- 
sential. 

They are prob- 
ably the most use- 
ful of modern mate- 
rials-handling tools 
in reducing the traf- 
fic burden that in recent years has retarded business recovery 
and industrial activity. Their use by large shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight is a matter of general concern and no freight 
terminal can be justified today that has not an adequate fleet 
of these essential aids in service. In industrial plant, freight 
terminal, and warehouse, they form a necessary complement 
to more elaborate and costly systems of materials-handling 
equipment. They are the pawns of modern industrial trans- 
portation, of economical and expeditious freight movement. 


New Economic 
Measures 


So general has 
become the use of 
these time and 
money saving 
trucks, in fact, that 
a new measure or 
index of transporta- 
tion economy has 
actually been cre- 
ated. Almost any 
system of mechaD- 
ical handling is an 
improvement on 
manual labor, cheap- 
er and quicker. This 
is commonly  con- 
ceded, but today 
more than ever be- 
fore investment in 
materials-handling 
equipment must be 
justified by the re- 
sults obtained. A 
higher measure than 
furnished by 

manual labor costs 
is needed to appraise the value of various materials-handling 
systems, and this would seem to be well provided by results 
obtained through the use of lift trucks, particularly in freight 
terminal and warehouse service. 

As a rule, shipments of packed freight can be handled 
by lift trucks, hand or powered, more expeditiously and cheaply 
than by hand labor. In many instances the use of crane‘ 
hoists, elevators, or other forms of materials-handling eq" 
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ment may also be necessary, but, even in such Cases, lift 
trucks are likely to be major accessories of high value. Also, 
the expenses entailed in the purchase, operation, and upkeep 
of this class of handling equipment are readily ascertained— 
are likely to be already more or less familiar to the public 
transportation systems, in fact. Furthermore, the conditions 
under which powered lift trucks are preferable to hand lift 
trucks have been fairly well established. 

Additional investment in materials-handling equipment, in 
more specialized and usually more expensive handling systems, 
is justified, then, only when the greater attainable reductions 
in freight-handling expenses suffice for adequate return on the 
entailed expenditure, based, not on comparison with uncertain 
manual operation costs, but with the more accurately de- 
terminable costs contracted with adequate lift truck service. 
Materials-handling systems meeting such acid test alone are 
warranted. 

Fortunately, most transportation interests appreciate the 
value of lift truck equipment and recognize the wisdom of in- 
vestment in an adequate fleet of operating units. Freight han- 
dling costs with the aid of this class of materials-handling 
equipment, consequently, should be promptly determined by all 
large movers of freight and such costs used as a measure for 
appraising the intrinsic worth of any more elaborate or spe- 
cialized system for handling consignments for shipment. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced Sept. 29 that 
revenue freight loading the week ended September 23 totaled 
652,669 cars, an increase of 653 cars over the preceding week 
and an increase of 57,065 over the corresponding week of last 
year. Loading by groups of commodities was reported as fol- 
lows: Miscellaneous freight, 236,088 cars; merchandise, less 
than carload, 174,443 cars; grain and products, 33,697 cars; for- 
est products, 25,079 cars; ore, 35,689 cars; coal, 119,412 cars; 
coke, 6,567 cars; and live stock, 21,649 cars. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 16 
totaled 652,016 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
80,629 cars above the preceding week this year which included 
Labor Day holiday, and an increase of 64,770 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1932. It was, however, a decrease of 
90,598 below the corresponding week in 1931. (See Traffic 
World, Sept. 23.) 


Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended September 
16 totaled 231,447 cars, an increase of 26,892 cars above the 
preceding week, and 13,617 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932, but a decrease of 44,130 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1931. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
172,371 cars, an increase of 24,215 cars above the preceding 
week, but 4,577 cars below the corresponding week last year, 
and 45,541 cars below the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 
31,457 cars, an increase of 4,653 cars above the preceding week, 
but 4,483 cars below the corresponding week last year and 
8,733 cars below the same week in 1931. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week 
ended September 16 totaled 20,547 cars, a decrease of 4,007 cars 
below the same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 25,219 cars, 2,959 cars above 
the preceding week and 7,169 cars above the same week in 
1932 but 1,844 cars below the same week in 1931. 

Ore loading amounted to 40,081 cars, an increase of 5,385 
cars above preceding week, 33,523 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1932 and 10,226 cars above the same week in 1931. 

Coal loading amounted to 124,805 cars, an increase of 15,463 
cars above the preceding week, 18,013 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1932, and 1,800 cars above the same week 
in 1931. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,571 cars, 267 cars below the 
preceding week, but 3,099 cars above the same week last year, 
and 1,965 cars above the same week two years ago. 

Live stock loading amounted to 20,065 cars, an increase of 
1,329 cars above the perceding week, but 1,641 cars below the 
Same week last year and 4,841 cars below the same week two 
years ago. In the western districts alone, loading of live stock 
for the week ended September 16 totaled 15,430 cars, a de- 
crease of 1,393 cars compared with the same week last year. 

All districts, except the Southern and Southwestern, which 
showed small reductions, reported increases in the total loading 
of all commodities compared with the same week in 1932, but 
all districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1931. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
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tember 16 and for the corresponding period of 1932 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,205 and 5,461; live 
stock, 1,996 and 1,931; coal, 27,986 and 23,769; coke, 1,762 and 1,114; 
pretes: 1,619 and "1,218; ore, 4,537 and 1,242; merchandise, 

L., 47,837 and 46,622; miscellaneous, 53,387 and 47,860; total, 
1988. “144, 529. 1932, 129, 217; 1931, 161,139. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,647 and 2,637; live 

stock, 1,571 and 1,553; coal, 31,695 and 24,291; coke, 2,891 and 1,028; 


forest products, 1,283 and "711: ore, 8,179 and 513; merchandise, om 


ol 621 and ,858; miscellaneous, 45,987 and 39,732; total, 1933, 
128, 774; si o32, 106, 353; 1931, 147,211. 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 271 and 263; live 


stock, 273 and 406; coal, 34,897 and 28,819; coke, 305 and 120; forest 


products, 759 and 545; ore, 314 and 34; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,294 
and 5,225; miscellaneous, 5,560 and 5,420; total, 1933, 47,673; 1932, 
40,832; 1931, 48,153. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,787 and 2,975; live 


stock, 795 and 993; coal, 15,617 and 16,066; coke, 309 and 357; forest 
products, 7,198 and 5,898; ore, 733 and 90; merchandise, L. 
29,076 and 30, 596; miscellaneous, 30,524 and ’31, 103; total, 1933, $i, 039: 
1932, 88,078; 1931, 103,175 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,487 and 11,056; 
live stock, 5,879 and 5,494; coal, 4,385 and 4,261; coke, 988 and 599; 
forest Products, 6,733 and 3,871; ore, 24,502 and 3,138; merchandise, 
L. 19,750 and 21,003; miscellaneous, 24,503 and 24, 746; total, 1933, 
96, 227; 98, 74,168; 1931, 105,387. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 7,891 and 
9,549; live stock, 7,504 and 9,098; coal, 6,804 and 6,406; coke, 239 and 
154; forest products, 4,318 and 3,245; ore, 1,573 and 1,416; merchandise, 
L. C. 23,223 and 24,289; miscellaneous, 42,627 and 40,006; total, 
1933, 94, 179; 1932, 94,163; 1931, 116,075. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,169 and 3,949; 
live stock, 2,047 and 2,231; coal, 3,521 and 3,180; coke, 77 and 1005 
forest products, 3,309 and 3, 562; ore, 243 and 125; merchandise, L i 
L., 12,570 and 13, 355; miscellaneous, 28,859 and 28,963; total, 1933, 
53, = 1932, 54,465; 1931, 61,474. 

i, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,457 and 35,890; 
live po 4 20,065 and 21,706; coal, 124,805 and 106,792; coke, 6,571 and 
3,472; forest Products, 35, 219 and 18, 050; ore, 40, 081 ‘and 6,558; mer- 
chandise, a i Oe 371 and 176, 948; miscellaneous, 231, 447 and 
217,830; total, 1933, 652, 016; 1932, 587, 246; 1931, 742,614, 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1933 932 1931 

Four weeks in January ...........+. 1,910,496 2,266,771 2,873,211 
Four weeks in February ........... 1,957,981 2,243,221 2,834,119 
POUPr WOGKS 19 MAF ...ccccccccces 1,841,202 2,280,837 2,936,928 
WIGS WEES Ih APET .n cccccccccccce 2,504,745 2,774,134 3,757,863 
WOOP WOME TA BERT 6 oc cccccccccscen 2,127,841 2,088,088 2,958,784 
Pour Weelts im TUMO 2 .cscccccccccee 2,265,379 1,966,488 2,991,950 
Five weeks in July ......... Ridtamacs 3,108,813 2,420,985 3,692,362 
Four weeks in August ............. 2,502,714 2,064,798 2,990,507 
Week ended September 2 .......... 666,652 561,325 759,871 
Week ended September 9 .......... 571,387 501,537 667,75 
Week ended September 16 ......... 652, 016 587, 246 742,614 

EE S66 a5 Kane hare seenetadacen 20,109,226 19,755,430 27,205,959 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quarter of 1933 will be 
nearly 15 per cent above actual loadings in the same quarter of 
1932, according to estimates compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of these estimates, freight car loadings of the 
29 principal commodities which constitute over 90 per cent of 
the total carload traffic will be 4,920,561 cars in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1933, compared with 4,290,050 actual loading for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period last year. 

Every one of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards, which include approximately 20,000 shippers through- 
out the United States, reported an increase in the estimated 
car loadings for the fourth quarter of this year compared with 
the same period in 1932. 

The tabulation below shows the total loading for each dis- 
trict for the fourth quarter of 1932, the estimated loadings for 
the fourth quarter of 1933, and the percentage of increase: 


Actual Loadings Estimated Ldgs. Per Cent 

1932 1933 Increase 
NE eke ctueeetie 540,588 705,448 30.5 
Atlantic States .......... 508,459 561,716 10.5 
CE PE hoe ss cccsces 201,701 212,279 5.2 
CE SAD 6.66 60-0020 s ous 210,518 287,353 36.5 
ree 642,673 698,231 8.6 
on SO aaa 100,664 105,783 5.1 
SE 178,534 233,924 31.0 
re 615,331 711,323 15.6 
TS errr 153,706 173,251 12.7 
Pacific. Northwest........ 124,889 147,533 18.1 
Sieben cewnnw ee 396,938 438,913 10.6 
EE I Ra eaerers 353,44 380,463 7.6 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas . 262, 601 264,344 A 
ME S.6aviwneaden 4,290,050 4,920,561 14.7 


Of the 29 commodities covered in the forecast, it is antici- 
pated that 23 will show an increase. They are: Flour, meal and 
other mill products; hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; citrus fruits; 
potatoes; poultry and dairy products; coal and coke; ore and 
concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; salt; lumber and forest 
products; petroleum and petroleum products; sugar, syrup and 
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molasses; iron and steel; machinery and boilers; brick and clay 
products; lime and plaster; agricultural implements and vehicles 
other than automobiles; automobiles, trucks and parts; fertilizers 
of all kinds; paper, paperboard and prepared roofing; chemicals 
and explosives; and canned goods which includes all canned 
food products. 

The six commodities for which reductions are estimated are: 
All grain; cotton seed and products except oil; fresh fruits other 
than citrus fruits; fresh vegetables other than potatoes; live 
stock; and cement. 

Of the commodities for which increases are estimated in 
the fourth quarter compared with the same period last year, 
those showing the largest increases are: Ores and concentrates, 
307.6 per cent; iron and steel, 50.4 per cent; automobiles, trucks 
and parts, 49.5 per cent; lumber and forest products, 24.9 per 
cent; machinery and boilers, 24.2 per cent; cotton, 23.7 per cent; 
brick and clay products, 22.5 per cent; and coal and coke, 15.1 
per cent. 

The estimated car loadings for the fourth quarter of 1933 
together with actual car loadings for the same period in 1932 
and the percentage of increase or decrease for each of the 29 
commodities included in the forecast of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards follow: 


Estimated Per Cent 


In- De- 
Actual Estimated crease crease 
Commodity 1932 1933 % %o 
CS NE oa.) at bea eds woosenran ee 203,784 185,812 pion 8.8 
Flour, meal and other mill products. 205,025 214,228 4.5 
EIGe, SHAW GG GIAIHA... .0.0.02 000000 27,204 27,592 1.4 
REE ee en ore - 109,000 134,812 23.7 ‘iain 
Cotton seed and products, except oil 44,516 42,804 stains 3.8 
I I ida. aaa od diocaiele wrearaide om 27,075 30,672 13.3 sac 
ee SEG PPWNIB os cki cc cccawncscces 83,758 77,908 alee 7.0 
NE lai i aa dugera a eiaias aimmcieaed 40,500 41,358 2.1 beltisce 
Other fresh vegetables............... 49,422 43,430 ag 12.1 
OSS ee ee ee 252,565 241,667 sia 4.3 
Poultry and dairy products......... 30,043 31,895 6.2 ee 
CE EE INS 660 hi0:66-0% sens aneaawe 1,799,325 2,071,073 15.1 
Gre BNA CONCONETALES. .....ccccvccece 52,059 212,213 307.6 
Gravel, sand and stone............. 232,098 239,055 #3.0 
BE. Sanco GtehERes Kee ae kas eee b oe 25,414 26,657 4.9 
Lumber and forest products........ 9,862 287,156 24.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products... 413,634 432,714 4.6 
Sugar, syrup and molasses.......... 36,008 40,233 3:7 
Oe eae 131,642 197,965 50.4 
Machinery and boilers............... 13,39 16,634 24.2 thie 
DEE | pidnes 40ers eddies + eascimeencesics 66,297 61,600 ne yo | 
Brick and clay products............ 29,846 36,547 22.5 oie 
SAD ME TEE oa 0. 6:0. 0:0:050,6:00.6 004006 17,886 20,341 13.7 
Agric. implements and_ vehicles, 
other than automobiles.......... 3,045 3,568 17.2 
Automobiles, trucks and parts...... 35,560 53,176 49.5 
POPUMINOEe, Gl BINGBs cc ccccccccvcces 26,977 30,397 12.7 
Paper, paper board and prepared 
NEE AnSld ate Aa Wine ois wie-ba ecu wine 57,009 65,607 15.1 
Chemicals and explosives........... 15,329 17,933 17.0 
Canned goods—all canned food prod- 
ucts (includes catsup, jams, 
jellies, olives, pickles, preserves, 
Rataitetesicavea-cuake aces ern ees 31,770 35,514 11.8 ssratose 
Total 14.7 


ean a faienatrecdnd ieiaa raster senaee 4,290,050 4,920,561 


GAS FOR THE GRAF ZEPPELIN 


The Commission, by division 6, by order in No. 3666, in the 
matter of regulations for the transportation of dangerous articles 
other than explosives by freight by land, has amended its reg- 
ulations pertaining to the transportation of hydrogen gas so as 
to permit the dispatch of uncompressed hydrogen gas from 
Bayway, N. J., to Miami, Fla., and Akron, O., for inflating the 
gas bags of the Graf Zeppelin when it visits the United States 
in the latter half of October. The German ship will need 800,000 
cubic feet of uncompressed gas. It will need one tank carload 
at Miami and four at Akron. 

Application for this amendment of the rules was made by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy Department. Under the 
regulations of the Commission, compressed hydrogen gas may 
be transported in small cylinders. The Navy Department claims 
that a sufficient number of small cylinders to transport the re- 
quired quantity of gas could not be made available in time for 
these shipments, and that the success of the project, as planned 
by the Navy Department, depended upon the immediate ship- 
ment of gas in tank car lots. The Navy Department further 
claims that transportation in tank cars is more economical, and 
that the operation of transferring the gas from tank cars to 
airship less difficult and less hazardous than from a large num- 
ber of small cylinders. It claims that transportation in tank 
cars involves the employment of fewer connections and fewer 
men, thereby decreasing the hazards of fire and explosion. The 
transportation is to be made in tank cars owned by the Navy 
Department not earlier than October 10. The amended regula- 
tions, however, will remain in effect until January 1, 1934, un- 
less changed by the Commission. 

Transportation of the highly inflammable gas, the Commis- 
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sion’s order said, should be supervised by the bureau of ex. 
plosives of the American Railway Association. The routes 
chosen for the movement of every tank car is to be reported 
to that organization for such supervision of operations as the 
bureau may consider essential and in the interest of safety. 


AIRCRAFT REGULATIONS 


Manufacturers of aircraft which are to fly at speeds of 150 
miles an hour or more will be governed by special individual 
rulings as to airworthiness until July 1, 1934, when a complete 
revision of the Commerce Department’s airworthiness require. 
ments will become effective, according to Eugene L. Vidal, di- 
rector of aeronautics. The new airworthiness requirements Were 
scheduled for promulgation January 1, but at the request of 
manufacturers the revision will not become effective until July 
1, and in the meantime the special procedure will be used for 
the faster types in view of the many recent advances in design- 
ing for high speed. 

“Some members of the aircraft industry,” Mr. Vidal said, 
“desire more time to study the new airworthiness requirements, 
feeling that they were not sufficiently prepared to discuss them in 
detail at recent conference of the manufacturers and the aero- 
nautics branch. We recognize the reasonableness of this feeling, 
and, therefore, have postponed the effective date of the revised 
airworthiness requirements from January 1, 1934, to July 1, 1934.” 


AIR PILOT LABOR TROUBLE 


Possibility of a strike of air pilots against a wage scale, 
posted to go into effect October 1, was averted Sept. 26 at a 
hearing by the National Labor Board of disputes between pilots 
and operating companies. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman of the board, requested 
that imposition of the scale be postponed pending consideration 
of all matters in dispute. President Thomas B. Doe of the East- 
ern Air Transport, representing also President Breech of North 
American Aviation, agreed not to disturb present pay and other 
conditions. The board immediately took steps to obtain similar 
postponement of the scale by other air lines affected. Evidence 
introduced at the hearing indicated that certain preparations had 
already been made by five of the chief operating companies to 
combat a strike. 

Charges of discrimination against pilots, members of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, which they believed due to their 
activity in organizing, were heard by the board. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR SERVICES 


If present plans materialize two trans-Atlantic airplane 
services—one German and one French—will soon be in opera- 
tion between Africa and Brazil, according to advices from Con- 
sul George J. Haering, Pernambuco, made public by the Com- 
merce Department. 

The only transoceanic air service in the world now being 
operated on a regular commercial basis is that maintained by 
the German dirigible Graf Zeppelin in carrying passengers and 
mail between Friedrichshafen and Rio de Janeiro from May 
until November. 

It is reported that plans to augment this dirigible service by 
the use of German flying boats between Natal and Bathurst, 
Africa, have reached an advanced stage. It is said that regular 
German airplane flights over this stretch of water may possibly 
be inaugurated around the coming year end. 

French aviation interests, the report states, have under 
consideration the establishment of regular airplane communica- 
tion between Dakar in French West Africa and Natal, Brazil. 
Definite action awaits the consolidation of the Compagnie Gen- 
erale Aeropostale with the newly organized merger of French 
air lines under government control. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on September 1 had 304,202 freight cars 
in need of repair or 14.9 per cent of the number on line, 
according to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was a decrease of 12,235 cars below the num- 
ber in need of repair on August 1, at which time there were 
316,437 or 15.4 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs 
on September 1 totaled 229,344 or 11.2 per cent, a decrease of 
2,424 cars compared with the number in need of such repairs 
on August 1, while freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 
74,858 or 3.7 per cent, a decrease of 9,811 compared with 
August 1. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on September 1 
totaled 11,100 or 21.9 per cent of the number on line. This was 
a decrease of nine compared with the number in need of such 
repairs on August 1, at which time there were 11,109 or 22.1 
per cent. Class I railroads on September 1 had 5,802 service- 
able locomotives in storage compared with 6,064 on August 1. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


EMAND for tonnage to move grain is still good in the full 

cargo trades and a good sized list of charters resulted in the 
last week. Rates maintained their previous levels and, though 
it was said in some quarters that business was due to slacken, 
this opinion was not held throughout the trade. Another. coal 
fixture for the Plate was consummated and continued demand 
is reported as a result of the advance in sterling exchange, 
which has favored the American export market. The coastwise 
and intercoastal tankers trade continued its activity and this 
division appears to be in a strong position at present. 

Grain fixtures were all from Montreal, among the recent 
ones being 35,000 quarters from Montreal to Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, Hull or London on the basis of 1s 6d for middle October, 
and another of 26,000 quarters to Antwerp-Rotterdam at 1s 6d 
with option for picked ports in the United Kingdom at 1s 744d 
for early October, with an option for loading at Quebec. 

The coal fixture was a 3,127-ton Greek steamer from Hamp- 
ton Roads to La Plata at 9s for September loading. No lumber 
charters were reported. 

The trans-Atlantic sugar trade was practically stationary, 
due to the Cuban situation, the only fixture reported being a 
6,000-ton steamer from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent at 
12s 744d for October loading. 

Time charters were also greatly restricted because of the 
Cuban trouble. One vessel was reported closed in the West 
Indies trade for a round trip at 85c. A 2,485-ton vessel was 
enagaged for a trip down in the River Plate trade for Sep- 
tember-October loading and a 2,865-ton boat was taken for 
one trip, delivery British Columbia, redelivery in Australia, at 
4s 3d for November loading. 

Among the tanker fixtures were two Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J. ships, taken for consecutive voyages for one year in the 
clean Gulf to North of Hatteras trade at a rate reported to be 
in the neighborhood of 21c. It hag also been reported that an 
independent American owner recently fixed six or seven ves- 
sels to the Shell Company for a period of five years and that 
Gulf Refining intends to withdraw two clean vessels from 
lay-up for use in the dirty coastwise trade. Several fixtures 
from the Gulf to United Kingdom and Continent have also 
been reported during the past few days. 

The United States Atlantic and Gulf-West Coast of Mexico, 
Central and South America Conference announces that, on and 
after October 16, the surcharge applying on all cargo destined 
for Guayaquil, Ecuador, will be increased to $1 (United States 
currency) a ton of forty cubic feet, or 2,240 pounds, as freighted, 
carrier’s option, due to the advance in port charges imposed 
by the customs administrator at Guayaquil. 


OCEAN SHIPPING CODE 


The proposed code of fair competition for application to 
the ocean shipping industry, on which a hearing probably will 
be held in about two weeks, was submitted to the national 
recovery administration this week. 

Observance of specified rates, fares and charges by steam- 
ship lines is contemplated under the code. 

The code is applicable to “all owners, operators and agents 
of all vessels of all flags engaged in foreign commerce, and all 
American vessels of more than 100 gross tons engaged in 
interstate commerce, not including vessels (except active ocean- 
going) operating on the Great Lakes or inland waterways; and 
owners, operators and agents of any other vessels who volun- 
tarily become members of the code.” 

The code defines divisions of the industry as foreign trade, 
intercoastal, Atlantic and Gulf coastwise, and Puerto Rican, 
Pacific Coast, Tanker, Bays and Sounds, and General. 

Minimum rates of pay for ship officers and seamen set 
forth in the code are considerably lower than minimum rates 
in briefs filed with Deputy Administrator W. H. Davis by the 
National Association of American Seamen and the United Li- 
censed Officers, U. S. A. For example, the code provides for 
a minimum monthly wage of $140 for masters as against $315 
proposed by the seamen’s association and from $345 to $310 
proposed by the licensed officers’ organization. The code calls 
for a minimum monthly wage of $30 for ordinary seamen against 
$47.50 proposed by the seamen. 





The code provides that “no minor under the age of 16 
years shall knowingly be employed in the industry.” 

It also provides that longshoremen, tally clerks, checkers, 
cargo repairmen, maintenance men and all other dock workers, 
except watchmen, baggage clerks and ship caretakers, shall 
work not more than 48 hours a week, “averaged over a period 
of four weeks.” The minimum pay for these workers is set at 
“not lower than basic day-time wage scale in effect July 1, 1933; 
but in any event not less than 40 cents an hour, unless the 
same class of work on July 15, 1929, was less than 40 cents an 
hour, in which latter case not less than the hourly rate on July 
15, 1929, and in no event less than 30 cents an hour, unless 
otherwise provided in a Bays and Sounds Division Code.” 

Office workers would work not more than 48 hours a week, 
“averaged over a period of 8 months,” and would receive re- 
muneration ranging from slightly under $12 to $15 weekly, 
based on the population of the city in which they are employed. 

The hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and conditions 
of employment, the code provides, “shall not apply to seagoing 
personnel on ships in the foreign trades, except as otherwise 
provided in a division or sub-division in this code.” 


SHIPBUILDERS’ CODE CHANGE 


In accordance with the request of the shipbuilders and 
ship repairers, and at the suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, President Roosevelt has issued an executive order modi- 
fying the code of fair competition for the shipbuilding and ship 
repairing industry, approved by him July 26. 

The code, as originally approved, provided for the setting 
up of a committee to cooperate with the administrator for the 
administration of the code, to consist of five representatives of 
the industry, and three members without vote to be named by 
the President of the United States. 

The shipbuilders and ship repairers submitted that the 
geographical distribution of the industry was so great that a 
committee of six members of the industry, instead of five, could 
best function in performing the duties imposed. It was also 
suggested that at a later date an additional increase might be 
sought to take care of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
The Secretary of the Navy pointed out that since the opera- 
tion of the code would have an important bearing on naval con- 
struction, it was desired that the Navy Department be repre- 
sented on the committee. 

Acceding to these requests, the President’s order modifies 
the code so as to provide for a committee of six members of 
the industry and four members without vote to be appointed 
by the President. 

The latter are designated as Robert L. Hague, industrial 
and consumer advisor; Joseph S. McDonagh, labor adviser; Wil- 
liam H. Davis, national recovery administrator; and Capt. 
Henry Williams, proposed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Hague is vice-president of the Standard Shipbuilding 
Co. of New York. Mr. McDonagh is an official of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Davis is deputy adminis- 
trator of the N.R.A. 


SHIP SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Florida real estate transactions, shipment of cattle to a 
California ranch and a tailor’s bill were among the things in- 
quired into this week by the special Senate committee, headed 
by Senator Black, of Alabama, appointed under a Senate resolu- 
tion providing for investigation of ocean and air mail contracts 
and related matters. 

The committee began its inquiry by taking up affairs of 
the Export Steamship Corporation, of which Henry Herbermann 
is president. This corporation bought ships from the Shipping 
Board and obtained an ocean mail contract under which it gets 
a subsidy under the merchant marine act of 1928. 

In a statement reviewing the general situation as to mail 
subsidy payments, sales of vessels and ship construction loans, 
Chairman Black said past due indebtedness to the government 
on ship sale and construction loan notes now aggregated $8,- 
860,910. He said the total sales price of vessels operating under 
mail contracts was $40,106,614 as against construction cost to 
the government of $559,267,426.20. He said construction loans 
on mail contract ships totaled $123,525,799 and that aggregate 
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payments to shipowners on mail contracts in the ten-year periods 
they were to run would amount to $336,237,232. Interest rates 
imposed by the Shipping Board on deferred ship payments and 
construction loans varied from one-eighth of one per cent to 5% 
per cent, according to Chairman Black. 

“The total amount of the mail subsidy, the interest subsidy, 
and the ship sales subsidy—estimating only the difference be- 
tween the world market and the sales price—is $405,696,302,” 
said he. “If there should be added to that the difference between 
the sales price and the cost to the government, it would amount 
to practically one billion dollars.” 

Evidence was developed by the committee to show that 
Bascom Slemp asked a fee of $50,000 but received $15,000 for 
services for the Export company in connection with the com- 
pany’s acquisition of Shipping Board vessels. In a letter to 
Chairman Black, Mr. Herbermann said that with reference to 
legal fees to Mr. Slemp in 1925, to the best of his recollection 
the question involved was the purchase price to be paid for 
the vessels. He said the Export Line offered something like 
$5 a ton and that Admiral Palmer, speaking for the Shipping 
Board, wanted $8.50 a ton. He said a compromise price of $7.50 
was agreed upon. He said Mr. Slemp felt his services in the 
matter were worth $50,000, but that he actually paid him $15,000. 
. Prior to the transaction involved Mr. Slemp had been a member 
of Congress and secretary to President Coolidge. 

Committee members interrogated at length Mrs. M. G. Ir- 
vine, who was an assistant to T. V. O’Connor when he was 
chairman of the Shipping Board, as to Florida real estate trans- 
actions involving Mrs| Irvine and Mr. Herbermann. The latter, 
in response to questions as to Florida real estate purchases, 
said that at the time Mrs. Irvine was going to Florida and he 
thought he would try to get some of the “easy money” from 
Florida real estate and asked her if she saw any worth while 
property to get it for him. After a Department of Justice 
investigator had looked at correspondence and records of Mrs. 
Irvine relating to the real estate transactions and had asked 
to take them away with him, Mrs. Irvine said she Mad destroyed 
them. She thought she had destroyed the papers possibly a 
year after the agent had called on her. Asked why she had 
destroyed the papers, Mrs. Irvine said they were destroyed just 
as anything would be that had served its purpose. In connec- 
tion with a trip made by her to Florida, she said a pass was 
given to her by the Clyde Mallory Line. She said she had asked 
for the pass. 

In response to questions by Chairman Black, Mr. Herber- 
mann denied he had paid a tailor’s bill for T. V. O’Connor 
in the amount of $510. The bill was from J. Calliendo, of New 
York City. Asked if he had not told one of his associates to 
pay the bill, Mr. Herbermann said if he had told anyone to pay 
the bill it was for clothes he had bought himself, He said 
Mr. O’Connor had recommended him to Mr. Calliendo. 


W. D. McLaughlin, formerly treasurer of the Export com- 
pany, denied knowledge of the tailor’s bill having been paid 
by Mr. Herbermann through “Mr. Fahey,” in response to a 
question to that effect asked by Chairman Black. Reference 
was made by Chairman Biack to an entry in accounts of the 
Steers Terminal Co., which was bought by Mr. Herbermann, of 
$510, November 19, 1924, payable to Mr. Fahey, the voucher on 
which was charged to undistributed expenses. 


The name of Capt. R. D. Gatewood, formerly in charge of 
maintenance and repair of ships for the Shipping Board, was 
brought into the inquiry. Chairman Black said that Capt. Gate- 
wood’s father-in-law, Mr. Pattiana, had a ranch in California 
and that in 1924 Mr. Herbermann had shipped cattle to the 
ranch, He said he had asked Capt. Gatewood to get his father- 
in-law to take the cattle which were shipped. He said the 
cattle were owned by him at all times. Chairman Black in this 
part of the inquiry contended that Capt. Gatewood was the man 
who decided first hand what repairs were to be made on the 
vessels bought by the Export line from the board, but Mr. Her- 
bermann said that was not so. Transactions about the cattle 
and the ranch were inquired into by the committee, 

_ Mrs. Irvine, in telling of the Florida land transactions, said 
former Chairman O’Connor had some interest in land in the 
Miami region but not in the “Country Club” section of Coral 
Gables where land purchased for Mr. Herbermann was situated. 

Mr. O’Connor and E. A. Kelly, then with the Clyde Mallory 
Line but later with the Fleet Corporation, according to Mrs. 
Irvine, decided to pool a little money to buy and sell Florida 
real estate. 

Questioned as to whom she had talked in the last few 
days about the inquiry and whether she had talked to Mr. 
Herbermann, Mrs. Irvine said she had not seen Mr. Herbermann 
for some time. The only person to whom she had talked about 
the inquiry, she said, was Miss McQuown, who had told her 
her name had been brought into the hearing the preceding day. 

Inquiring as to the identity of Miss McQuown, the commit- 
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tee learned she was in the hearing room and later she was 
called to the witness stand. It was brought out that five o, 
six months ago Miss McQuown made an arrangement with the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association to deliver addresses 
on the merchant marine. Her compensation, she said, was 
$200 a month without expenses. She objected to being re. 
ferred to as a “propagandist” for the merchant marine, She 
said she was engaged in educational work. It was developed 
that she had spoken before the D. A. R. in Washington, Apri] 
20, the program stating she was speaking under the auspices 
of the Shipping Board. It was not stated that she was in the 
employ of the steamship owners’ association. Chairman Black 
referred to college professors paid by utility interests making 
addresses without revealing they were in the pay of the utility 
interests. Miss McQuown said Chairman Cone, of the Shipping 
Board, and the D. A. R. officers knew she was in the employ 
of the steamship association. She said she was a lecturer on 
national and international affairs. She said she was employed 
by the steamship association to lecture on the merchant marine 
in its campaign to make the truth known about the merchant 
marine. She said she had told Mrs. Irvine about her name 
having been brought into the inquiry to save her the shock 
of reading about it in the newspapers. 

According to testimony developed by Chairman Black, Mr. 
Herbermann in 1928, when the Jones-White marine bill was 
under consideration, received in salary from the Export and 
the Steers companies a total of $125,000. Other substantial 
sums of money alleged to have been received by Mr. Herber- 
mann from the two companies were referred to by the chair- 
man. 

Asked by Chairman Black whether he had contributed to 
the Mississippi Valley Association and the Mid-West Foreign 
Trade Association, Mr. Herbermann said he had made contri- 
butions to the latter organization and others but he did not 
think he had to the Mississippi Valley Association. Expendi- 
tures made by Mr. Herbermann when in Washington were 
inquired into by the committee. Senator Black read from 
memoranda purporting to show items of $75 a day for meals, 
$100 for waiters, $80 for telephones, $75 for taxicabs and $80 
for entertainment. 

Mr. Herbermann said he had never given any property 
to any Shipping Board employe and that he had never lent 
money to any such employe. 

After Mr. Herbermann said he had pioneered in the de- 
velopment of American cargo line service, that being a pioneer 
had its penalties as well as its advantages, and that he was 
suffering the penalties now—‘“I have not a penny to my name” 
—Chairman Black asked the witness what he had done with 
“all this money,” referring to amounts paid to Mr. Herbermann. 

“T used it to develop the business,” said Mr. Herbermann. 

Mr. McLaughlin, who had been questioned before about the 
O’Connor tailor bill, was recalled to the witness stand and in his 
later testimony stated that he had seen the bill in Mr. Heber- 
mann’s office. He said his recollection—which he said might 
not be accurate—was that Mr. Herbermann handed him the bill 
and said, “Jim’s going to take care of it.” “Jim,” it was ex- 
plained, was the Mr. Fahey referred to. 

Ocean mail payments made by the Post Office Department 
to the Export Line were read into the record by Chairman 
Black. For the fiscal year 1929 the payment was $1,209,187, 
which, he said, was at the rate of $66,083 a pound for the mail 
carried; for the fiscal year 1932 the payment was $1,498,030. 
He said the total mail payments to the line for the six-year pe- 
riod from 1928 to 1932 and for four months of 1933 were 
$6,740,399. 


NEW YORK LOADING CONDITIONS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The New Jersey Industrial Traffic League has joined in the 
movement initiated by the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, and Queensboro Chamber of Commerce to induce 
the steamship companies to end abuses connected with loading 
on piers in New York, it is announced by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The New Jersey League has sent a letter to each of the 
145 railroad and steamship companies controlling terminals at 
New York, advising them that present conditions are “inde- 
fensible” and that improvement can be brought about only by all 
carriers employing loaders and giving receivers the option of 
doing the loading themselves or letting the carriers do it at a 
regular tariff rate. The letter of the New Jersey League repeats 
the charges made by the four local organizations that at pres- 
ent intimidation and overcharging are not uncommon. 

Meanwhile, the Merchants’ Association was informed by 
the Central Vermont Railroad that that line had acceded to the 
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request of the New York commercial organizations and had 
provided in its tariff an optional loading clause for the benefit 
of shippers who make use of the company’s terminal, Pier 29, 
fast River, New York. The new tariff of the Central Vermont 
Railroad will go into effect on October 9. 

The optional clause in the new tariff of the Central Vermont 
reads as follows: 


When request is received by this company to load package freight 
direct from pier platforms or floor to vehicles such service will be 
performed by this company and a charge of three cents per hundred 
pounds based upon actual weight of the shipment will be made for 
such service. whers of property have the privilege of performing 
their own loading service by their own employes or through any con- 
tract loading system that they may elect to use. 


WORLD SHIPPING RECOVERY 


Partial recovery of oversea trade in several regions fea- 
tured the first half of 1933 in the world shipping situation, ac- 
cording to the transportation division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

“This is circumscribed, however, by lack of participation of 
both the United States and the United Kingdom,” said the divi- 
sion’s review. “Consequently, the negative improvement, re- 
flected in the scrapping of old tonnage and in the curtailment 
of the building of new, appears to transcend the positive gain 
shown in the employment of additional shipping.” 

Based on statistics showing in part the volume of tonnage 
of the world’s oversea trade, the division showed that increases 
or decreases in total tonnage handled in 1933 by the countries 
famed, as compared with the corresponding periods of 1932, 
were as follows: Australia, first six months, increase of 848,000 
tons, or 10 per cent; Belgium, first five months, increase of 
525,000 tons, or 5% per cent; Denmark, first three months, 
decrease of 124,000 tons, or 3 per cent; France, first five months, 
increase of 1,087,000 tons, or 6 per cent; Greece, first five 
months, increase of 325,000 tons, or 19 per cent; Italy, first six 
months, increase of 920,000 tons, or 6 per cent; Japan, first 
six months, increase of 700,000 tons, or 5% per cent; Nether- 
lands, first six months, increase of 446,000 tons, or 11%4 per cent; 
United States, first three months, decrease of 3,727,000 tons, or 
25144 per cent; United States, intercoastal, first seven months, 
increase of 613,000 tons, or 18 per cent. The tonnage figures are 
in metric tons except those for the United States and Australia, 
which are in long tons, and those for Japan, which are in revenue 
tons. 

The division said tonnage figures of the total oversea trade 
of the British Isles were not compiled but submitted statistics 
prepared by the British Board of Trade showing some improve- 
ment as to imports in the April-June period but a decrease in 
exports for the first six months of the year as compared with 
1932. 

Information as to traffic moving via the large canals of the 
world follows: 

Panama Canal—Cargo traffic through this canal, during the first 
7 months of 1933, totalled 11,185,000 long tons, representing an in- 
crease of 517,000 tons or 5% compared with the traffic in the corre- 
sponding months of 1932. 

Suez Canal—Cargo traffic through this canal, during the first 
half of 1933, aggregated 13,067,000 metric tons, representing an in- 
crease of 1,370,000 tons or nearly 12%. 

Welland and St. Lawrence Canals—Cargo traffic through the Wel- 
land canal from the beginning of the season to July 31 totaled 
4,057,000 tons, representing an increase of 459,000 tons or 124%2% over 
the traffic of 1932. Cargo traffic through the St. Lawrence Canals 


during the same period amounted to 2,877,000 tons, representing a 
decrease of 144,000 tons, 544% under the traffic of 1932. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES BY WATER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At an informal conference on September 26 held by Direc- 
tor Bartel, of the Commission’s bureau of service, on regula- 
tions proposed to be promulgated by the Commission, in No. 
3666, regulations for the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles, covering transportation by water, ship in- 
terests opposed such promulgation by the Commission. J. S. 
Sinclair, who acted as their spokesman on that phase of the 
subject, suggested that the Department of Commerce was the 
branch of the government to handle the subject in view of the 
fact that the Shipping Board Bureau, the bureau of navigation 
and the steamboat inspection service were parts of that depart- 
ment and knew something about transportation by water, es- 
pecially stowage of cargo, which constitutes a large part of the 
proposed regulations. 

Beverly W. Dunn, chief of the bureau of explosives of the 
American Railway Association, proposed that the regulations be 
limited to domestic transportation by water. The bureau of 
explosives, the agency named in the proposed regulations for 
receiving reports, if not enforcing the regulations, he pointed out, 
had not the force to police the proposed regulations. Ship lines, 
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he admitted, were associate members of the bureau of explosives, 
but he said their contribution to its support was nominal. Rail- 
roads, he suggested, would not be likely to welcome an addi- 
tion to the expenses of the bureau, especially in view of the 
fact that they had had to reduce their payments to it on ac- 
count of their own financial troubles. 

Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., representing the New York Port Au- 
thority, suggested that was a surprising attitude for the bureau 
of explosives to take in view of the fact that hitherto it was 
vigorous in its advocacy of measures for safety. He suggested 
that the bureau would be in better standing if it agreed to help 
in the making of rules. Then Mr. LaRoe suggested port au- 
thorities would help the bureau of explosives to obtain an in- 
crease in its force to enable it to perform the functions proposed 
for it. 

Congress, Mr. Sinclair contended, did not have foreign 
commerce in mind when it authorized the Commission to “pro- 
mulgate” rules for the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles by water. The Commission, he asserted, was 
not the body or agency best qualified to enforce this law in this 
respect, 

Willis Crane, speaking for the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, said that shippers of petroleum were satisfied with the 
regulations they were now observing and felt no need for any 
additional regulations. They, he said, did not have accidents. 
Additional regulations, he said, would be a handicap to shippers 
of petroleum products, tending to drive them out of the foreign 
markets. 

Mr. LaRoe said Mr. Sinclair’s argument was that the 
Commission should surrender this matter to the Department 
of Commerce and Mr. Dunn’s argument as one based solely 
on expense. His own idea, he said, was that expense was not 
important in comparison with lives and property in the con- 
gested area of New York. 

Billings Wilson, speaking for port authorities in all parts 
of the country, asked the Commission to promulgate the pro- 
posed regulations. The port authorities, he said, would see 
to it that they were enforced. The danger from import cargoes, 
he said, was great, adding that “we” were not getting much 
cooperation from the ship companies, notwithstanding their 
protestations. He said that the mere possibility of an inbound 
ship being held up at quarantine for inspection as to the consist 
and stowage of her cargo would have a salutary effect on 
import traffic. 

The object of the conference was to reduce the number of 
points in issue concerning the proposed regulations to a mini- 
mum in advance of a formal hearing set for September 28. 
The ship interests, notwithstanding their suggestions, took part 
in the consideration of the regulations when they were taken 
up after the discussion of policy created, as the ship in- 
terests contended, by the conflicts in the statutes whereby some 
parts of the regulation of ship operation are in one bureau, 
another in a second bureau and a third in still another bureau, 
all capped with the latest legislation authorizing the Commission 
to “promulgate” regulations but making no provision for in- 
spection and enforcement. 

The formal hearing on September 28 on the proposed regu- 
lations for the transportation of dangerous articles by water was 
short because Director Bartel’s bureau had completed a revision 
of rules it had formerly proposed and planned to have the revision 
submitted to those interested with a view to having them state 
the objections they might have to the revision within twenty 
days. At the formal hearing Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Crane made 
the suggestions and objections which they had voiced in the 
informal conference a matter of record. Mr. Sinclair asked 
that those interested be allowed sixty days in which to state 
their objections to the revised proposed rules, instead of only 
twenty. Director Bartel said that the request would be con- 
sidered and then adjourned the hearing to a time hereafter to 
be announced. , 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and cancellations and modifica- 
tions of agreements filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce: 


Agreements Approved 


Gulf/Scandinavian-Baltic Conference (218)—Agreement between 
Wilhelm Wilhelmsen, Aktiebolaget Svenska America Mexiko Linien 
and Det Forenede Dampskib Selskab A-S in respect to freight rates 
from United States Gulf ports to Scandinavian and Baltic Sea ports. 

Orient to Atlantic Coast: 2200—The Ocean Steam Ship Company, 
Ltd., The China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., McCor- 
mick Steamship Company, Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., and Ameri- 
can Line Steamship Corporation: This agreement covers shipménts 
from Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, and Yokohama to New York, with 
transhipment at Seattle and San Francisco. 

Orient, Near East, and Dutch East Indies to U. S. Gulf: 2337— 
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Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., with Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship 
Company, Ltd.: This agreement provides for the transportation of 
—- cargo from China, the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits 

ettlements, Port Sudan, Aden and Port Said to Corpus Christi, Beau- 
mont and Lake Charles, with transhipment at Baltimore. 

China and Japan to Atlantic Coast: 2392—Ocean Steam Ship Co., 
Ltd., China Mutual Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., Pacific Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.: This agree- 
ment covers the through movement of silk from Hongkong, Shanghai, 
Kobe, and Yokohama to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment 
at Victoria, B. C., or Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Calif. 

Japan and China to U. S. Gulf: 2464—Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha 
with Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd.: 2465—Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha with 
Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line): Each of these agreements 
covers through shipments from China and Japan to United States 
Gulf ports, with transhipment at Seattle. 

Norway to Pacific Coast: 2481—Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., with Wilhm. Wilhelmsen: This agreement provides for through 
transportation of cargo from Norwegian ports to Pacific Coast ports 
with transhipment at Boston or Philadelphia. This agreement super- 
sedes and cancels agreement No. 651. 

United Kingdom to South Atlantic: 2538—Strachan’s Southern 
Steam Ship Company and Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc.: 
By this agreement the Strachan’s Southern Steam Ship Company 
agree to permit Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc., to accept 
cargo destined to the South Atlantic Range from United Kingdom 
outports not regularly served by Strachan’s Southern Steam Ship 
Company, such acceptance to be subject to concurrence of Strachan’s 
Southern Steam Ship Company. 


Agreements Modified 
Brazil-United States Freight Conference (197-3)—Extends opera- 
tive period of Conference Agreement from September 30 through 
Octobr 31, 1933. 
Agreements Cancelled 


729-C—Nippon Yusen Kaisha with The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Company: Cancels agreement between the above 
named carriers which covered through shipments of rice from Japan 
to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. Cancellation of 
this agreement is requested because there is no movement of rice 
from Japan to Puerto Rico, via New York. 

904-C—Calmar Steamship Corporation with Los Angeles-San 
Francisco Navigation Company: Cancels agreement between the 
above named carriers which covered the movement of shipments from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia to Santa Barbara, Calif., with tranship- 
ment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

927-C—Calmar Steamship Corporation with B & A Steamship 
Company: Cancels agreement between the above naneed carriers 
which covered the movement of shipments from Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia to Crescent City, Calif., with transhipment at San Francisco. 

The reason for requesting these cancellations is that no rates in 
connection with the coastwise carriers recorded above are named in 
the schedule filed by Calmar Steamship Corporation pursuant to the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933. 

1112-C—Williams Steamship Corporation with Baltimore Insular 
Line, Inc.: Cancels agreement between the above named carriers 
which covered the movement of shipments from U. S. Pacific Coast 
ports to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at Baltimore. The reason 
for requesting this cancellation is that the Williams Steamship Cor- 
poration now maintains a direct service from Pacific Coast to Puerto 


Rico. 
1844-C—Gulf Pacific Line with Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd.: 


Cancels agreement between the above named carriers which covered 
through shipments from United States Gulf ports to the Orient, with 
transhipment at Seattle. Cancellation of this agreement is requested 
because the Gulf Pacific Line does not desire to participate in the 
handling of this traffic. 

2096-C—Gulf Pacific Line with The East Asiatic Company, Ltd.: 
Cancels agreement between the above named carriers which covered 
through shipments from United States Gulf ports to the Orient, with 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Cancellation 
of this agreement is requested because the Gulf Pacific Line does 
not desire to participate in the handling of this traffic. 


EXTENSION OF U.S. BARGE SERVICE 


Steps looking to establishment next spring of government 
barge line service on the Missouri River from its mouth to 
Kansas City have been taken by War Department officers. 

Harry H. Woodring, acting Secretary of War, said Sep- 
tember 28 that, the chief of engineers having certified that a 
sufficient and dependable channel would have been completed 
on the part of the Missouri in question by March 1, 1934, “the 
Inland Waterways Corporation is directed to make a survey of 
traffic, tariff arrangements and terminal facilities of this wa- 
terway as required by law.” 

“The survey will be completed in such time so that the 
services of the Inland Waterways Corporation can be extended 
to this waterway during the spring of 1934,” said Mr. Woodring. 

The acting secretary approved a recommendation of Major 
General Lytle Brown, chief of engineers, that the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation begin preparations at once to put its boats 
on the Missouri River next spring. 

The War Department pointed out the action taken was in 
pursuance of the provisions of section 3 (b) of the inland water- 
ways corporation act of 1924 as amended by the act approved 
May 29, 1928, which provide for extension of government barge 
line service to any tributary or connecting waterway of the 
Mississippi River, not including the Ohio River, when sufficient 
and dependable channels are available, if the Secretary of War 
finds that the waterway service can be successfully operated 
on the tributary or connecting waterway. Continuing, the de- 
partment said: 





In furtherance of the purpose of this law, and to enable the 
Secretary of War to consider and determine the adviSability of ex- 
tending the service of the Inland Waterways Corporation to the 
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aforesaid section of the Missouri River, the chief of engineers cer. 
tifies that a sufficient and dependable channel of project dimensions, 
six feet deep and four hundred feet wide, extending from the mouth 
of the Missouri River via that stream to Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Kansas City, Kansas, will have been completed by March 1, 1934, 
and with reasonable maintenance will be available on the average 
for ninety-five per cent of the time, and will be available at all times 
when the extreme low water discharge of the Missouri is reinforced 
by proper storage. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN EARNINGS 


President Roger D. Lapham, of American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, has made the following announcement regarding 
company earnings: 


In August, 1933, the net profit from operations was $245,552.06 as 
compared to a net profit of $43,607.91 in August, 1932. After allowing 
for depreciation and after capital gains or losses, there was a net 
profit (before Federal Income Tax) of $204,097.36 as compared to a 
net loss of $5,141.04 the year before. 

For the eight months ending August 31, 1933, the net profit from 
operations was $722,390.10 as compared to a net loss of $199,241.51 for 
the same period in 1932. The net profit, after allowing for deprecia- 
tion and after capital gains or losses, for the first eight months in 
1933 was $399,096.80 as compared to a net loss of $535,318.84 for the 
same period in 1932. 


WATER TARIFF SUSPENSION 


Secretary of Commerce Roper, acting in his capacity as suc- 
cessor to the Shipping Board, has issued suspension order No. 2, 
amending suspension order No. 1, under section 3 of the inter- 
coastal shipping act, suspending for a period of 90 days from 
September 24 operation of Agent Neal M. Leach’s local freight 
tariff SB-I No. 2, filed on behalf of the Girdwood Shipping Co., 
naming rates from gulf ports to the Pacific coast. The first order 
suspended the operation of the tariff for 30 days», The additional 
suspension period was ordered because it Was 
fixed at first was inadequate to permit of hearing 

/ 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILE 


No. 26184, Colorado Poultry Association, Inc., et al., 

Colo., vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. ; 
Unreasonable rates and charges, live poultry,/ Delta, Grand 

Junction, Hotchkiss and Rifle, Colo., to Los Angéles, Calif. Ask 
reparation. (E .O. Foubert, practitioner, 118 East 5th South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

No. ~~. Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
& 







nction, 


Louis, Mo., vs. 


Unreasonable rates, crude oil, Canton, Kan. (Shell Spur), to 
Blackwell, Okla. Asks reparation. (E. R. Walcher, practitioner, 
Blackwell, Okla.) 

No. 26185. The Globe Oil & Refining Co., Clackwell, Okla., vs. A. T. 
Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay et al. 

Rates and charges in violation section 6, structural steel, St. 
Louis, Mo., to Millville Junction, Fla., fabricated in transit at 
St. Louis from material which originated at points in N. Y. and 
Pa. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. (George T. Bid- 
well, 602 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.) 

No. 26187. Gypsy Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, second-hand wrought iron pipe, oil well sup- 
plies, second-hand pipe and petroleum oil and grease, points in 
Kan. to Wall, S. D. Asks reparation. (E. C. Bothwell, V. P., 
P. O. Box 1214, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

No. 26188. The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Covington, Ky., vs. C. & O. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bronze or nickel bronze building sheet metal 
work, Covington, Ky., to Portland, Ore. Asks reparation. (L. E. 
Barber, The Barber Traffic Service Corporation, Cincinnati, O.) 

No. 26189. M. Crelinsten & Sons et al., Montreal, Can., vs. Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. ; 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, strawberries, points in 
Fla., to Montreal. Ask rates and reparation. (R. W. Schapanski, 
Fruit Distributors Bldg., Chicago, III.) 

No. 26190. Montana Horse Products Co., Butte, Mont., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, canned animal food, Butte, 
Mont., to points in Calif., Ore., and Wash. as compared with 
rates from Rockford, IJl. Asks rates and reparation. (Wilbur 
La Roe, Jr., and Frederick E. Brown, Attys., Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) 

No. 26191. Montana Horse Products Co., Butte, Mont., vs. Ann Ar- 
bor et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, canned animal food, Butte, 
Mont., to points in Md., Mass., N. Y., O., Ill., Mich., Ind., D. C., 
Ky., Minn., Va., Okla., and Pa. Asks rates and reparation. (Wil- 
bur La Roe, Jr., and Frederick E. Brown, Attys., Investment 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.) . 

No. 26192. T. W. Rosholt Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Canadian Pa- 
cific et al. 

Charges in violation section 6, snowplow attachments, Portland, 
Me., to Minneapolis, Minn. Asks reparation. (F. H. Kroeger, prac- 
titioner, 405-406 Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

No, 26193. Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago, IIl., vs. 
Atlantic City R. R. et al. : 

Unreasonable penalty charge, built-up wood, loose, securely 
blocked and braced in cars, Grand Rapids, Mich., to Camden 
and South Camden, N. J., and Elmhurst, N. Y. Asks repara- 
tion. (C. E. Elerick, 5 Lyon St., N. W., Grand Rapids. Mich.) 

No, a he oe Land and Cattle Co., Roswell, N. M., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, sheep, Monte Vista, Colo., 
to Roswell, N. M. Asks reparation. (R. C. Tilton and E. C. 
Wallace, Roswell, N. M. ‘ 

No. 26195. Hampton Looms of Virginia, Inc., et al., Bedford, V4., 
vs. N. & W. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points in Va. and W. Va., 
in Pocahontas and Tug River districts, to Berford, Va. Asks repara- 
tion. (J. Critz Weaver, traffic representative, 408 East Plume St., 
Norfolk, Va.) 
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TRUCK OPERATORS’ CODE 


ED V. RODGERS, president of American Trucking Associa- 

tion, Inc., the successor to the American Highway Freight As- 
sociation and the Federated Truck Associations of America, this 
week urged members to submit as soon as possible desired 
appendices to the general code proposed for application to the 
trucking industry, which has been filed with the N. R. A. 

A committee composed of Edward S. Brashears, J. E. Mur- 
phy and Roy B. Thompson, said Mr. Rodgers, was completing 
the task of editing appendices heretofore filed with the N. R. A. 
He said the committee recommended that the following clause 
be inserted in all appendices in order that the necessary machin- 
ery might be set up to handle rate agreements and other mat- 
ters of interstate commerce: 


It shall also be the duty of the local code authority in conjunc- 
tion with similar committees or bodies in adjoining regions or states 
to accept and approve tariff agreements from groups of the defined 
industry where the members of such groups operate from this region 
to such adjoining states or regions or vice versa. Such joint com- 
mittee shall administer such tariff agreements after their approval. 

Tariffs, and practices in connection therewith, for the carriage 
of property may be determined by trade agreements among the mem- 
bers of any group of the defined industry, such groups to be deter- 
mined by the natural divisions of the industry, depending upon the 
character of operation, the territory, or both character and terri- 
tory. If and when such a trade agreement is drawn by such a trade 
group it shall be submitted to the joint committee who shall then give 
written notice to all registered members of the defined industry who 
might be affected thereby and shall hold a hearing on the submitted 
trade agreement. If the joint committee shall find that the agree- 
ment is assented to by the operators of seventy-five per cent of the 
vehicles involved or doing seventy-five per cent of the business in- 
volved and that the proposed trade agreement does not create a 
monopoly nor oppress small enterprises, it shall approve the trade 
agreement, and when said approval is given, such trade agreement 
shall thereupon become a part of this code and the code or codes in 
the territory where the members operate, unless within ten days of 
such approval, more than half of those not assenting to such trade 
agreement file with the joint committee a notice of appeal, setting 
forth the grounds for such appeal, which may be either that the 
said trade agreement creates a monopoly or oppresses small enterprises 
or that the rates provided therein are not just, fair, and reasonable, 
together with supporting evidence and written argument. Upon the re- 
ceipt of such an appeal, the joint committee shall notify the propon- 
ents of such rate agreement and allow a reasonable time for answer. 
Upon the receipt of such answer with evidence and argument, if any, 
the joint committee shall submit the entire matter together with all 
documents to the nearest authorized representative of the national 
recovery administration, whose decision in the matter shall be binding. 


TRUCK ASSOCIATIONS’ MERGER 


“Within the week following the distribution of bulletins 
announcing the proposed merger of the American Highway 
Freight Association and the Federated Truck Associations of 
America, many replies have been received approving the merger, 
following votes by the boards of directors of the various asso- 
ciations throughout the country,” Ted V. Rodgers, president of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., the name of the successor 
organization, said September 28. 

Associations which had not reported up to that time were 
requested to telegraph the results of their votes to the Wash- 
ington office. 

Offices in the Transportation Building at Seventeenth and 
H Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., have been rented by the 
American Trucking Associations. The American Highway Freight 
Association had its offices in that building while the offices of 
the Federated Truck Associations were in the Mills Building. 


BUS OPERATORS’ MEETING 


Federal and state highway regulation and the national re- 
covery act were the principal subjects of discussion at the 
second day of the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators, in Chicago, September 22. (See Traffic 
World, September 23.) The importance of all highway users 
cooperating in an effort to obtain reasonable treatment for the 
highway user and to combat unfair legislative proposals was 
emphasized by the speakers and sentiment expressing a willing- 
ness to “go along” with the N. R. A. program was predominant. 

The mounting tide of highway taxation and “ever increas- 
ing restrictions creeping on the commercial highway operator 
year by year” were the occasion for a warning against indif- 
ference to public sentiment and its expression in legislative 
acts by Roy F. Britton, director of the National Highway Users’ 
Association. He told of the work of that organization and its 
efforts to bring the highway user into a common organization 








to fix more effectively their battles, and discussed such matters 
as the diversion of highway funds from construction use. 

With only two exceptions as to directors, all officers were 
reelected. They are as follows: President, A. M. Hill, presi- 
dent, Atlantic Greyhound Lines, Charleston, W. Va.; vice-presi- 
dent, E. W. Wakelee, vice-president, Public Service Coordinated 
Transport, Newark, N. J.; treasurer, E. D, Merrill, president and 
general manager, Washington Rapid Transit Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Secretary-manager, John M. Meighan, Washington, 
D. C. The new directors are: L. G. Markel, traffic manager, 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, San Francisco, and O. S. Cesar, presi- 
dent, Greyhound Management Company, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS MOTOR REGULATION 


_ At a meeting of the Illinois Highway Users’ Conference in 
Chicago September 25, it was voted that the organization 
should draft a motor carrier regulatory bill to present at a 
special session of the state legislature expected to convene 
early next year. After a full day of discussion of the provisions 
of the measure a committee of some twenty-five representatives 
of highway and trucking interests was appointed to prepare 
the bill, later to be presented to the conference and the vari- 
ous groups composing it for ratification. 

The action was precipitated by the drafting and circulation 
of a proposed regulatory bill by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. In a supplementary call for the meeting it had been 
announced that preparation of an appendix for Illinois to the 
national trucking code submitted to the N. R. A. administra- 
tion jointly by the American Highway Freight Association and 
the Federated Truck Associations of America would be con- 
sidered. The entire day, however, was taken up with discus- 
sion of the regulatory bill and decision was made to turn the 
code appendix over to the trucking members of the committee 
appointed to draft the regulatory bill, with the understanding 
that a meeting would be called September 28 to deal with that. 

Nearly fifty representatives of all the principal branches 
of the Illinois trucking industry, as well as manufacturers and 
suppliers of the industry, attended the meeting. Without any 
qualifications or hesitance, apparently, all of those present ac- 
cepted the necessity of regulation in the state, extending to 
the contract carriers on the highways as well as to common 
carriers. When the question came up as to whether contract 
carrier rates should be regulated, there was no dissenting 
opinion expressed. 

In opening the meeting, Chester G. Moore, director of the 
conference, said that in the last year the organization had 
devoted most of its efforts to defeating measures introduced 
at Springfield that were believed to be inimical to the trucking 
industry. That was not enough, he declared, some positive 
action being necessary if the industry was to be allowed to 
live. Procedure at the meeting was mainly that of discussion, 
section by section, of the bill proposed by the state regulatory 
body. Many of its provisions were found to be highly objec- 
tionable, and the view was that if all the interests embraced 
by the Highway Users’ Conference could be brought together 
on a single sound measure, the threat to the industry would 
be met. 

Speakers at the meeting insisted that, among other things, 
the bill prepared by the Illinois Commerce Commission would 
virtually force all contract carriers to become common car- 
riers. Specifically, reference was made to a provision requir- 
ing the contract carrier, after he had received his permit to 
operate as a contract carrier, to file, not less than ten days in 
advance of moving any shipment, a copy of the contract under 
which the shipment was to move. Such a provision, it was 
asserted, would be “ruinous.” The effect, said Mr. Moore, 
would be to force all contract carriers to apply for certificates 
of convenience and necessity, which it was virtually impossible 
to obtain under existing legislation. The consensus of those 
present was that any proper bill would include a “grandfather 
clause,” providing that any person or firm in business at the 
time the bill became effective should be entitled to a permit, 
as a contract carrier, or certificate of convenience and necessity, 
as a common carrier, as the case might be, on establishing 
adequate financial responsibility and complying with such rea- 
sonable stipulations as to bonding, insurance, etc, as might be 
set up. 

Though the meeting took no definite action on it, consid- 
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erable discussion was had as to the kind of rate regulation that 
should be incorporated in the bill. Generally it was agreed that 
the common carrier highway operator should charge rail rates, 
and that the contract carrier should -not be allowed to charge 
less. It was pointed out in connection with the operation of 
contract carriers, however, that milk haulers and other special 
commodity carriers could perform their particular services at 
lower cost than common carriers could and that the shipper 
should be given the benefit of lower costs. Final formulation 
of the provisions covering rate regulation were left to the 
committee, as were most of the other provisions. 

Though the opinion was expressed with considerable force 
that the trucking and bus industries in the state were already 
contributing their share to highway costs, the view appeared 
to be that they would have to submit to further taxation. A 
ton-mile tax of a tenth of a cent a ton, on pay load, contained in 
the Commerce Commission bill was objected to by some of 
the speakers, but others took the position that that was a far 
more reasonable tax than had been written into many previous 
regulatory measures. 

The national code for truckers of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., the new organization created out of amalgama- 
tion of the American Highway Freight Association and the 
Federated Truck Associations of America, was approved at the 
meeting in Chicago, September 29, of the truck operator members 
of the committee appointed by the Illinois Highway Users’ Con- 
ference to draw up a new motor carrier regulatory bill. It 
approved both the general code of the national organization and 
the appendix, which sets up provisions with respect to employ- 
ment and fair trade practices, with the exception that it asked 
that the phrase “a truly representative percentage” be sub- 
stituted for “75 per cent” in that part of the appendix that pro- 
vides the conditions under which agreements as to practices 
shall become effective. The appendix to the national code re- 
quires that agreement of 75 per cent of the trucking interests 
affected must be obtained before any agreement as to practices 
shall become effective. 

Action of the committee is subject to approval of theeparent 
body and the groups composing it, but it was thought that would 
be forthcoming, as the views of the members were thoroughly 
aired at the meeting September 25. It was the view of those 
present that effective rate regulation could be achieved through 
the operation of the code, by trade agreements, administered 
by local and regional code authorities. Washington authorities 
are understood to have frowned on proposals to attach tariffs of 
rates to appendices to be filed by states and regions, but under 
the present plan code authorities in each state will have the 
power to enforce “trade agreements,” which will include under- 
standing as to minimum rates. Establishment of minimum 
rates, it was generally believed, would be, in practical operation, 
equivalent to ordering rates as both the maximum and minimum 
that could be charged. 

The committee members adopted a resolution calling on all 
truck associations in the state, of which there are some ten 
that are active, to apply for membership in the truck division 
of the Illinois Highway Users’ Conference. The truck division 
was organized recently, primarily for code purposes, and is an 
autonomous division within the general organization. It was 
also decided to call a meeting October 4, in Chicago, of four 
representatives of all the state associations to elect four direc- 
tors to the board of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
as provided for by that organization. The state directors of 
the national body are to constitute the code authority within 
the state. 


That the troubles of the highway operator in Illinois are 
many was the burden of talk that developed among the com- 
mittee members following completion of the business for which 
the meeting had been called. Specifically there was discussion 
of the provisions of an amended general order issued by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission concerning maximum speel limits 
permitted by trucks and busses. It was said that, effective 
October 1, bus speeds on inter-city highways were to be re- 
stricted to 25 miles an hour, with truck speeds graduated ac- 
cording to weight, the maximum running as low as 20 miles 
an hour. The bus schedules call for speeds of 10 miles an hour 
in business districts, 20 miles an hour elsewhere in corporate 
limits, and 8 miles an hour on all curves, in addition to the 
maximum limitation for country running of 25 miles an hour. 

Enforcement of the regulations would absolutely prohibit 
profitable operation, it was asserted by Chester G. Moore, chair- 
man of the Highway Users’ Conference. It was pointed out 
that, under the code, hours of service of employes are to be 
limited and that that, coupled with such “radical” speed regu- 
lation, would wipe out the highway operators. 

Inquiry at the office of the Commerce Commission brought 
the information that the amended general order merely “car- 
ried forward” speed restrictions of an old general order, based 
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on statute law of 1923, when hard-tired trucks and busses were 
the rule and highway construction was greatly inferior to that 
of the present. No change was contemplated, it was said; 
the regulations had not been enforced in the past and would 
not in the future. 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal 7 will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein pe pene Ifa 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Reparation—Cheaper Rate Via Circuitous Route Than Via 
Shorter Route 


New York.—Question: The Interstate Commerce Act pre- 
scribes certain limitations in the extent to which a circuitous 
route may meet the rates of a direct route to a certain des- 
tination. We have a case just the reverse. The rate via a 
circuitous route (more than 150 miles longer than the direct 
route) was lower than the rate via the direct line. The direct 
line subsequently reduced its rate to meet that of the circuitous 
route. Short line mileage is 468 miles, while the circuitous 
line mileage is 625 miles. The shipment was routed by the 
consignor via the short route and, of course, the higher rate 
applied. 

Upon what grounds could we handle this matter with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with a view to securing 
reparation to the lower basis? Please cite decisions covering, 
if any. 

Answer: The facts you set forth do not, in our opinion, 
present other than the usual situation where a rate via one 
route exceeds that applicable via another route, although it 
is generally the rate via the longer route which exceeds the 
rate via the shorter route. 

That the carrier having the shorter route has voluntarily 
reduced its rate to not exceed that applicable via the longer 
route does not in itself constitute a basis for reparation. The 
Commission has held in numerous cases that the voluntary 
reduction of a rate is not a basis for reparation and has denied 
such where proper evidence of the unreasonableness of the 
rate was lacking. See the decisions in Parlin & Orendorff vs. 
So. Pac. R. Co., 42 I. C. C. 29, and Carnation Milk Products Co. 
vs. Director General, 73 I. C. C. 410. 


Reparation—Aggregate of Intermediates—Switching Absorption 

Pennsylvania.—Question: From A to C combination over 
B is lower than the through published rate which is subject to 
Rule 56 (c). An industry at A is located on carrier K. The 
initial carrier absorbs switching when to point B, but point C 
being local to the initial carrier the industry must pay reciprocal 
switching charge when destined to station C. 

When rates are published in compliance with Rule 56 (c) 
from B to C is shipper entitled to switching charges which were 
paid in addition to through rate as part of reparation award? 

Answer: In our opinion, the amount of the switching charge 
of carrier K which is absorbed by the initial carrier at point A 
on traffic destined to point B may not properly be included in 
the amount of reparation due the shipper as reparation, when 
rates are published from point A to point C under Rule 56 (c). 

While carrier K’s switching charge is absorbed on traffic 
destined to point B, the shipments on which reparation is sought 
are not consigned to B, but to C, and therefore switching 
charges are in addition to the through rate, whether a joint 
through rate or the sum of the rates to and beyond point B 
are applicable thereto. 

In other words, it is the final destination of the shipment 
and not an intermediate point over which a combination rate 
is based, which determines whether or not switching charges 
at point of origin are to be abosrbed by the line-haul carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule Where 
Carrier Has More Than One Route Between Origin and 
Destination 
Alabama.—Question: We will appreciate it if you will fur- 
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HEMISTS, in making an analysis 
of a product, take it apart and 
identify each infinitesimal element. 
Thousands of shippers and receivers 
of freight have repeatedly analyzed 
“Precision Transportation” and have 
found that Norfolk and Western service 
meets their every requirement in the 
moving of merchandise between the 
Midwest and the Virginia seacoast. 
As a result of their analyses they 
have found that “Precision Transporta- 
tion” is a “definite” service; that for 






“definite” reasons they receive the same 
unvarying excellence day after day. 
They have become consistent users of 
Norfolk and Western facilities and now 
turn their merchandise over to the 
Norfolk and Western knowing defi- 
nitely from past experience just when, 
how and in what condition it will be 
delivered. 

To consistent users of Norfolk and 
Western facilities “Precision Trans- 
portation” has a very “definite” mean- 


ing. 


Any Norfolk and Western representative will be glad to 
give you a “definite” analysis of “Precision Transporta- 
tion” ‘ 
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nish us with as much information as possible on the follow- 
ing question, and cite cases that have been heard before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 

We made a shipment from point A to point B over line one. 
Point B is intermediate to point C, and the tariff carrying the 
rate to point C carries an intermediate clause making the rate 
to point C applicable to all intermediate destinations. 

The shipment in question was delivered to line One show- 
ing the rate to point C in the bill of lading, but with no rout- 
ing in the bill of lading. Line One delivered the shipment to 
line Two, which in turn delivered it to line Three. 

Line Three now contends that the rate shown in the bill 
of lading was not applicable, because the normal route of line 
Two would not have moved the traffic via a route through which 
point B was intermediate to point C. 

Since the routing was left open in the original bill of lad- 
ing, it is our contention that line One should have forwarded 
the shipment via a route that would have allowed the protec- 
tion of the rate to C at the intermediate point, namely, point B. 

Answer: The Commission has held that where a bill of 
lading does not contain routing instructions, but a rate is in- 
serted therein which applies over a certain route, the applica- 
tion of the rate is equivalent to specific routing via the route 
over which the rate applies. Highland -Iron & Steel Co. vs. 
E. & I. R. Co., 67 I. C. C. 549; Cayuga Operating Co. vs. Director 
General, 74 I. C. C. 676. 

The Commission has held, in numerous cases, that in the 
absence of routing restrictions the intermediate rule will apply 
at points intermediate to the more distant point by all reason- 
ably direct routes. Toberman-Mackey Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co., 122 I. C. C. 299; Curtis Leather Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 151 I. C. C. 610; Miles Medical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
118 I. C. C. 33. However, in Exall & Company vs. C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Co., 153 I. C. C. 115, and Bacon Bros. vs. I. H. B. R. R. 
Co., 139 I. C. C. 58, the Commission holds that the rate to the 
more distant point will not apply via routes which are unduly 
circuitous. 

In Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pa. R. Co., 169 I. C. C. 853, the 
Commission said: 


In neither of the two cases nor in any other have we fixed a 
standard by which to determine what constitutes an unnatural or 
excessively circuitous route. Nor does it seem feasible to do so in 
the instant case. Questions of this kind must necessarily be deter- 
mined in the light of the facts and circumstances surrounding the 
particular movements. 


In Canada Power & Paper Corp. vs. N. Y. C., 169 I. C. C. 
502, the Commission held that routes 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
longer than the more direct route were not unduly circuitous. 
See, also, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 
167 I. C. C. 235. 

Further exceptions to the rule are that the route must be 
a reasonable one from an operating standpoint (San Luis Valley 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Davis, Director-General, 87 I. C. C. 
291), and that the use of the route must not result in a viola- 
tion of the long-and-short haul provision of the fourth section. 
Dale Oil Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. R. Co., 177 I. C. C. 154, which 
decision was based upon the decision in Great Northern Ry. 
Co. vs. Delmar, 283 U. S. 686, 51 S. Ct. 579. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Emergency Rate Tariff— 
Mixed Carloads Fresh and Cured Meats 


Ohio.—Question: We enclose herewith copies of bills of 
lading covering shipments made by us to New York consisting 
of fresh and cured meats. The two cars with fresh meat in, 
we are paying freight on the basis of 21,000 pounds minimum 
at 56c per hundred and the other car we are paying at the 
minimum of 30,000 pounds 5th class rate 41c. We are having a 
dispute with the railroad company covering the payment of 
the emergency charge on shipments of this class, and will 
appreciate your opinion as to what basis of weight you consider 
the emergency charge should be based on. 

Answer: Item 3, page 385, of Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication No. 7, provides for mixed carloads of any or all articles 
specified in Item 1 or Item 2, with any or all articles specified 
in Item 11, page 384, loose or ifit packages as provided for 
straight carload shipments, at their respective carload rates, 
subject to a minimum charge of 21,000 pounds, at the fresh 
meat, not salted, carload rate. 

Item 25, paragraph (b), of the tariff of Emergency Charges 
provides that where all commodities included in a mixed car- 
load are subject to emergency charges, at the same or dif- 
ferent emergency charge rates and the transportation charges 
are based on single factor (not combination) rates, the car- 
load emergency charges shall be computed at the weight and 
the carload emergency charge rate applicable to each commod- 
ity, and if the actual weight of the shipment is less than the 
weight used in determining the transportation charges, the 
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deficit shall be subject to an emergency charge computed at 
the lowest emergency charge rate for any commodity in the 
shipment. 

Under the provisions of Item 3, page 385, of the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification, freight charges on one of the 
shipments, consisting of 2,769 pounds of fresh meat and 22,351 
pounds of cured meats, a total of 25,120 pounds, which ship. 
ment is representative of the three shipments covered by the 
bills of lading to which you refer, are to be based on the actua] 
weight of the fresh meat at 56c per 100 pounds and the actual 
weight of the cured meat at a rate of 41c per 100 pounds, but 
not less than 21,000 pounds at the rate 56c per 100 pounds, the 
minimum charge provided for in Item 3, page 385, of the Con- 
solidated Classification. 

Under the provisions of Item 25 of the Tariff of Emergency 
Charges, the emergency charge is to be based on the actual 
weight of the fresh meat, namely 2,769 pounds, at 2 cents 
per 100 pounds, or 56 cents, plus the actual weight of the cured 
meat, namely 22,351 pounds at 2 cents per 100 pounds, or $4.47, 
a total emergency charge of $5.05. 

The actual weight of the shipment, namely, 25,120 pounds, 
being greater than the weight used in determining the transpor- 
tation charges, namely 21,000 pounds, the provision of paragraph 
(b) of Item 25, with respect to a deficit has no application. 
However, as to a mixed carload shipment which weighed but 
18,000 pounds, 3,000 pounds would have to be added to the 
shipment and charges computed thereon at 2c per 100 pounds, 
and this amount added to the emergency charge applicable to 
the different articles comprising the mixed carload shipments. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic League of Cincinnati will hold its first fall meet- 
ing at the Fenwick Club October 9. 





The Traffic Club of New York held its monthly meeting at 
the Commodore Hotel September 26. A nominating committee 
was elected and there was a program of entertainment includ- 
ing eleven amateur boxing bouts. The club’s Bowling League 
will begin a new season October 2 at the Capitol Bowling and 
Billiards Academy. 





John E, Jackson, representing the New Orleans Bar Asso- 
ciation, spoke at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of New Orleans 
September 25. He discussed current social trends and govern- 
ment. 





The first fall meeting of the Denver Commercial Traffic 
Club was held at the Chamber of Commerce September 20. 
The questionnaire sent to shippers by Coordinator Eastman was 
the subject of detailed discussion led by Harry Dickinson, traf- 
fic commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce. 





In an effort to stimulate attendance at the twelfth annual 
convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Bal- 
timore October 24 and 25 the Traffic Club of Baltimore is dis- 
tributing convention stickers to be used on correspondence of 
its members. The club will hold a business meeting at the 
Hotel Emerson the evening of October 3. A moving picture, 
“Out to the Sea on Rails,” will be shown through the courtesy 
of Seatrain Lines. Seatrain service will be described by W. J. 
Matley, general freight agent of the company in New York. 





The Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its monthly 
dinner meeting in the Palmer House October 2. It will be 
“Guest Night” and Major Seth Wirad will speak on “Crime.” 





At a special meeting of the Traffic Club of Salt Lake City 
September 20 the following officers were elected: President, 
E. Frank Eardley, manager, Central Warehouse; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. F. Bertling, general agent, Missouri Pacific; second 
vice-president, Harold G. Reynolds, transportation secretary, L. 
D. S. Church; third vice-president, N. D. Browne, general agent, 
Cc. & N. W.; secretary, H. W. Ansell, assistant to traffic man- 


ager, Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.; treasurer, C. E. Flandro, freight 


traffic agent, Union Pacific. These, with the following, consti- 
tute the board of governors: Aldon J. Anderson, traffic man- 
ager, Salt Lake and Utah Railroad (retiring president); V. N. 
Parkhurst, district traffic manager, Standard Brands, Inc., of 
California; H. C. Davis, city freight agent, Salt Lake and Utah 
Railroad; Roy McDonough, traffic manager, Utah Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Co-op. Association; R. W. Flandro, agent, Denver and 
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Use Peoria 
for Interchange 


There is every advantage in making it 
the rule to ship via P. & P. U. at Peoria 
when freight is moving across the 
country. Fourteen railroads meet 
here and the P. & P. U. is the means of 
interchange. Many rates break at 
Peoria. The resulting speed and econ- 
omy are important to shippers today. 


Route Shipments 
“Via P. and P. U. and Peoria, Ill.” 


Address Inquiries to: 
E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RAILWAY CO. 


Union Station, Peoria, III. 


Switching Service Between: 


Chicago, Burlington & Qui » &. illinois Central R. R. ew York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
~~ | ‘ Lilinels Terminal R. R. System pA d Raliroad 
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» Chi. & St. Louis Ry. Minneapolis & Louls R. R. Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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Rio Grande Western; J. J. Craron, manager of sales, independ- 
ent Coal and Coke Company. An installation party will be held 
October 13. 





The Traffic Club of the Bronx Board of Trade held its first 
fall meeting in the Board of Trade rooms September 28. A pro- 
‘gram for the coming year was discussed. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita resumed its regular luncheon 
meetings at the Innes Tea Room September 28. Chief of Police 
Wilson addressed the club. 





At a luncheon of the Birmingham Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Club at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel September 26, C. E. 
Armstrong, Birmingham comptroller, spoke under the heading, 
“Observations in HEurope—Germany in Particular.” A number of 
proposed changes in the club constitution and by-laws were 
pee ar The annual “Gridiron Dinner” is scheduled for Oc- 
ober 9. 





The Transportation Club of Seattle started its series of fall 
luncheons September 18 with Mayor John F. Dore as speaker. 
L. M. Curtin, president of the club, presided. The “Directors’ 
Cup,” for low gross score, was won by Mr. Curtin at the annual 
golf tournament of the club, and K. Sawai, Japanese represen- 
tative of the N. Y. K. Line, won the “Haines Trophy,” awarded 
for low net score. 





The program for a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel September 25 was arranged by a 
“Katy” committee. James G. Blaine, assistant general attor- 
new, M.-K.-T., was the speaker and elaborate entertainment was 
provided. 





Earl. Warren, district attorney of Alameda County, spoke on 
“The Campaign Against Organized Crime” at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Oakland Traffic Club at the Athens Athletic Club 
September 19. Music and other entertainment were on the 
program. e 





At its regular Monday meeting September 25, the Rail and 
Water Club, of Los Angeles, had as guest speaker H. C. Can- 
telow, secretary of the Los Angeles Steamship Association. He 
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gave a review of the history of Pacific coast shipping from the 
time when all of the Oriental cargo from San Francisce was 
booked over his desk. He spoke of the many difficulties en- 
countered by the shipowners in the early days, which, he said, 
they still had to contend with, and which were largely respon- 
sible for some of the serious controversies with the shipping 
and harbor boards at the present time. Announcement was 
made that Fred Simpson, superintendent of transportation of the 
Broadway Department Store, would speak at a meeting Oc- 
tober 2. 





Personal Notes 





Gerald A. Dundon, Atlantic coast manager for the McCor- 
mick Steamship Company, has established his headquarters in 
New York, after having been located in Philadelphia for the last 
two years. 

Frank C. Ferguson has been named chairman of the finance 
committee of the Port of New York Authority, succeeding the 
late General William C. Heppenheimer. Mr. Ferguson is vice- 
chairman of the Port Authority. Governor Moore of New Jersey 
has appointed John Milton, of Jersey City, to fill the vacancy 
on the Port Authority caused by the death of General Heppen- 
heimer. 

Harold J. Feistel has been appointed resident manager of 
the New England district for the Italian Line and has established 
his headquarters in Boston. He has previously been passenger 
traffic manager in New York. Paul Occhipinti has been trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia to be passenger traffic manager at 
New York, and H. Gargiulo has succeeded him in charge of the 
Philadelphia office. George Pennington has been placed in 
charge of the Cleveland office. 

C. W. Cook, vice-president of Swayne and Hoyt, operators 
of the Gulf Pacific Line and the Gulf Pacific Mail Line and 
general agents for the Calmar Line on the Pacific coast, has 
announced the appointment of G. S. Mack as eastbound freight 
agent with full charge of cargo solicitation for the Calmar Line 









Each member of the Houston Port Bureau is yours to command. Such information as he may 
have acquired through long experience with traffic conditions ... 2 
through research on hundreds of varied shipping problems are yours for the asking. 


AND BEST OF ALL there are no “solicitation” strings tied to this offer. 
This is Houston’s gesture of cooperation toward the shippers of America to whom she owes her 


meteoric rise to the Nation’s 6th Port. 


If your problem concerns in any way shipping or marketing through the Southwest, call, wire or 
write the nearest agent and he’ll do his best to solve it for you without obligation. 


HOUSTON 


PRIVATE CONSULTANT 
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That’s What the Houston Port Bureau 
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PORT BUREAU REPRESENTATIVES 
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at all Pacific coast ports. E. L. Wright has been named district 
freight agent at San Francisco, sticcéeding Mr. Mack. 

C. W. Quellette, formerly assistant general freight agent at 
Detroit, has “been: appointed general freight agent, Nicholson 
Universal. Steamship Company, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
succeeding J. P. Ranahan. 

F. C. Tighe has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Southern Pacific Company (Southern Pacific Steamship 
Lines “Morgan Line’’), succeeding C. M. Evans, who died. 

E. P. Wiley, auditor of expenditures, C. M. St. P. & P., 
Chicago, died suddenly September 26 in Norfolk, Va. 

J. M. Davis has been appointed manager, Santa Maria Valley 
Railroad, in immediate charge and supervision of the account- 
ing, operating, and traffic departments. His headquarters are in 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


F,. A. Kirk, has been made vice-president and general man- 
ager, Boat Line Warehouse Company, Inc., Hartford, Conn., in 
addition to holding the same position with the Starin-Hartford 
Line, previously announced. 

Interlake Terminals, Inc., announces the establishment of 
an eastern office in New York with George G. Roddy, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, in charge. The company operates 
through Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc., Chicago; Hansen 
Storage Company, Milwaukee; Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., 
Detroit; Harbor Terminals, Inc., Toledo, and Buffalo Freight 
Terminal Warehouse Company, Buffalo. Mr. Roddy was re- 
cently connected with Seaboard Great Lakes Corporation as vice- 
president. The new office was established, according to the 
announcement, “in order that, the eastern shipping public would 
have the opportunity of dealing with a representative in their 
immediate territory who would be able to familiarize them 
with the advantages of making their distribution through these 
associated terminals.” 

George T. Wilson, since 1913 traffic manager of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss., has resigned, effec- 
tive October 1, to enter the life insurance business. 

The office of executive vice-president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
held by H. E. McGee, Houston, was abolished at a meeting of 
the board September 19. 
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Docket: of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) Nave 
been added since the iast issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates iater than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too tate to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere 


October 2—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
25847—Trinity Package Sales Co. vs. T. & N, O. R. R. et al. 
25772—Houston Oil Co. of Tex. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 


October 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner ee: 
98—The Graver Corp. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 


October 2—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Brennan 
23653 gond 8 Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, and 5 to 10)—-Staunton Brick Co. vs. 


Ry. 
2384s (Sub. No, 1)—State Corp. Commission of Va. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
or a eae Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. C., 


& 
24169—Mead Paperboard Corp. et al. vs. C. a O. Ry. 

25615—City of Staunton, Va., vs. C. & O. 

23817—Southwestern Virginia, "Inc., et al. vs. “"y & W. Te 

23653 (Sub. No. 4)—Kimbalton Lime Co. vs. N. & W. — 2 

23805 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 7)—Leas & McVitty, Inc., vs. N. 

23842—-State Corp. Commission of Va. et al. vs. N. A 

* 23817—Sub. 1—American Pigment Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
(further hearing, for purpose of affording parties an opportunity 
to offer proof in respect of shipments made, the paying and bear- 
ing of the charges thereon, and to determine amount of repara- 
tion due parties under the findings in this case). 

October 2—Holton, Kans.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10060—Application Union Pacific R. R. for a certificate 
permitting abandonment, construction, and operation of lines of 
railroad in Kansas, 

October 2—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 

* —e Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. vs. N. & W. 


* 20100_—Meade Paperboard Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
* 23653—Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. O. Ry. (further hearing). 
October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3543—1st supplement—Specifications for baskets used in 
the transportation of fresh fruits and vegetables in Official, South- 
ern, Western and Illinois Classification territories. 

October 3—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
25830—Alamo Refining Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
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Moisture may extract a costly toll in dam- 
aged goods. Shipping cases made from cylin- 
der-formed CONCORA linerboard provide 


extra protection against moisture. 
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NATIONAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


FRIZZELL & CO., Managers 
CERTIFIED CARRIERS PLEDGE 


OUR PLEDGE 


In addition to rendering courteous and efficient serv- 
ice, we agree to protect the interest of shippers using our 
service by complying with the following procedure: 

A. To carry those forms of insurance protecting cargo in our 
possession against loss or damage, as may be specified by 
FRIZZELL and COMPANY, Insurance Experts. 

B. To agree and arrange with FRIZZELL and COMPANY, Man- 
agers of the National Traffic Managers Research Bureau, to notify 
members of the said Bureau in the event of the cancellation or 
discontinuance of such insurance. 


‘“‘WE SHALL KEEP FAITH” 


ABCAR FORWARDING 
COMPANY 
459 West 18th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED TRUCK 
LINES 
108 Market Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


W. HUNTER ATKINSON 
231 Ripka Avenue, 
Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


BROWN & SON 
1238-40 S. Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRUNO BROTHERS 
Belvier and Plymouth 
Roads, 
Norristown, Pa. 


GARFORD MOTOR 
FREIGHT LINES 
33 Prentice Avenue, 
South River, N. J. 


HARRY B. GRAVER 
402 S. Queen Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


ROBERT GRAY 
222 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK GRUBE 
6236 Shelbourne Street, 
Lawndale, Pa. 


JUNOD BROTHERS 
2132 E. Haggard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEESHIN MOTOR 
EXPRESS CO., INC. 
1453 Washburne Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
KULP AND GORDON 


365 Walnut Street, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


LANSDALE-NEW YORK 
AUTO EXPRESS 
27 Lincoln Avenue, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & 

TRANSPORTATION CO. 
98-108 Frelinghoysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


LIBERTY FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDING & WAREHOUSE 


oO. 
580 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


LIBERTY FORWARDING & 
DISTRIBUTING CORP. 

573 Hudson Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


‘Ship the Certified Route’’ 


MILLER TRANSPORT COM- 
PANY, INC. 
2206 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEEDHAM’S MOTOR SERV- 
ICE, INC. 
447 N. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OHIO MOTOR FREIGHT 
SERVICE 
325 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POTTER EXPRESS COM- 
PANY 
Front and Division Sts., 
Camden, N. J. 


JOHN SHEEHAN, JR. 
131 N. Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINGER’S TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPANY 
36 N. Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRY STIRZEL SONS 
205 N. 3rd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNITED MOTOR FREIGHT 
COMPANY 
2852 E. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNITED CARRIERS COR- 
PORATION 
925 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALLEY MOTOR LINES, 
INC 


1235 ““G”’ Street, 
Fresno, Calif. 


WALKER’S NORTHEAST 
EXPRESS 
3312 Brighton Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEBSTER MOTOR FREIGHT 
1004 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephones: Poplar 6600; 

Race 4493 


WHITE STAR LINE MOV- 


ING & STORAGE CoO. 
5186 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITE TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 
400 Key Highway, 
Baltimore, Md. 


YANKEE LINES 
186 Ira Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 
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EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 


A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


1. Advice, free of charge, is given to shippers and im- 
porters regarding freight traffic and tariffs of Ger- 
many and all countries adjoining Germany. 

2. Information may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation opportunities from, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 

3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns routes via German Railroad Company, 
are investigated on application. 

4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by 
observation of freight traffic in order to establish 
actual demands. 





While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
forwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 


t@ FREE: New Map of Germany “@} 
WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Own Profits 


The American Mail Line knows the value 

of good customers. They constantly seek, 

therefore, to deliver merchandise in the 
fastest possible time. Their service helps 
you by accommodating your customers in 
the Orient. And your customers appreciate 
the service. 


An American Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle every other Saturday; one arrives 
in Seattle every other Tuesday. Schedules 
regular as clockwork. Service augmented by 
fleet of fast cargo liners to ports of Japan, 
China and the Philippines. Depend on the 
American Mail Line. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


2. Fee errrrrr rrr New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 
Regular Freight and Passenger Service 


BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, North River, New Yerk, N. Y. 


118 W. Washingten St., 
Chicage, tl. 


1001 Fourth St., 
San Franeiseo, Callf. 
Long Wharf, 821 St. Chartes St., 
Besten, Mase. New Orieans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE BETTER PLANOGRAPH 


“KEOPRINTS” 


BETTER sa" 


QUALITY 
More and more Traffic Department Executives are 


availing themselves of the possibilities of Planograph 
because of its improved quality, absolute accuracy and 
the adjusted price levels. 


We have embodied all of these features at their best in 


“KEOPRINTS” 


Samples Submitted on Request 


EDWARD KEOGH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers and Planographers 
Keogh Building 
730-738 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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October 4—Argument at Washington, D. 
2 S. 3780—Grain and products to C, & ‘Oo. branch lines. 
October 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
1. & S. 3908—Sugar Gulf ports to Upper Mississippi River points. : 
October 5—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Glenn: 
25953—Louisville Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 5—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23109—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La., Inc., vs. A. & §, 
Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
7. 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
R 3843—Coal from Indiana to Ilinois. 
tbe82—M. -T.-K, R. R. vs. K. C. Terminal Ry. 
October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
25943—Adolph Gobel, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
October 5—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Taylor: 
25734—-Seaman Body Corporation vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 5—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 
oy" A. Case and Son Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 
October 6—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 
Lebanon Steel Foundry vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (further hearing), 
October 6—Danville, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
24240—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virginian Ry. et al. 
24482—Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 
25947—Danville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 


et al. 
23338—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
October 6—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 9995—Joint application St. J. & G. I. Ry. and C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. for permission to abandon operation over lines of rail- 
road in Doniphan County, Kans. 

aa ae oy’ 6—Argument at- Washington, D. C.: 
& S. 3791—Switching charges at Texas poeta. 

25808 FL. Worth Frt. Bureau et al. vs. C. 

October 6—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner hake 

26050 (and Sub. 1)—Herman Reel Co. vs. Canada Atlanta Transit 
Co. of the U. S. et al. 

October 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 

25614—Thos. H. Jaggers, under the firm name and style of Thos. 
Jaggers Coal Co. et al., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

20805—Tri-County Coal Dealers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 

October 6—Jefferson City, Mo.—Examiner Wilbur: 
ew Highway Commission of Missouri vs. A. T. & S. F. 
My. @€ al. 
October 6—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Maidens: 
25688—Princeton Mining Co. vs. A. W. & W. Ry. et al. 
October 6—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
24768—Mitchelhill Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
— "aa cea Tenn.—Examiner Glenn: 
I. S. 3892 and 1st and 2nd sups.—Carload minimum weight on 
eae in the south. 
October 7—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Taylor: 
25959—-Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
October 9—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Brennan: = 

— pas Sub. No. 1)—Pitzer Transfer Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
et a 

25035 (and Sub. 1)—Jno. H. Heald Co. vs. N. & W. 

25761 (and Sub. Cae 7. ¥ Sra dion of Com- 


merce et al. vs. C. Ry. al. 
25785 as Sub. 1 to 4, inet «teed S. Nowlin & Co. et al. vs. C. & 


et al. 
25769 Augustus N. Dull, trading as Guss Dull and the Guss Dull 
Transfer Co. vs. C. Ry. 
Traffic Bureau- tgnchburs Chamber of Commerce for Alberti 
& Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
October 9—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
25591—-Shreveport a of Commerce on behalf of Monroe Pipe 
& Supply Co. vs. G. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 9—Columbia, Mo. —Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10055—Application of St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line 
R. R. fcr a certificate of public convenience and necessity author- 


|. - a h 


. & G. Ry. et al. 


izing construction of a line of railroad between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 
October 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Maidens: . 
1. & S. 3907 and ist sup. . ho -up and delivery on A. V. I. 
Ry. and K. C. K. V. and W. R. R. 
October 9—Jackson, Miss. Examiner Glenn: 
a a eee Farm Bureau Cotton Assn. vs. G. & S. I. R. R. 
et a 


You may obtain all the advantages of 


Branch House Service 


By using the facilities at the 
disposal of all customers of 


KEDNEY WAREHOUSE CoO. 


at surprisingly reasonable cost. 


Grand Forks 
N. D. 





St. Paul 
Minn. 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 
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QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 


Between 


New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
nd 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), 


San Diego, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alemede, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY—D & H Building 


PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street 
pop ee tae nea Aner pa 


BOSTON—33 Bread 


CHICAGO—327 So. Le Salle St. 
PITTSBURGH—Gulf Buildin 
DETROIT—General Motors Bidg. 
DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
EASTON, PA.—Drake Building 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON end PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
end vice verse. 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct or transhipment 
et PHILADELPHIA and vice verse. . 


Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
For retes and other information, apply to the nearest of these offices: 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bids. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboerd Bids. 


TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bids. 
MOBILE, Meeher Bidg. 
BOSTON, Pler 40, Hoosac 





All-Expense Cruises 
11 to 18 DAYS $95 up 





Direct Freight Service between NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE, DETROIT via the St. Lawrence River. 
Through Rates from Colombia and Haiti to Chicago. Trans-shipment through other lines. 


NEW ORLEANS, Canal Benk Bids. 
DETROIT, industriel Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 

BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 
ST. LOUIS, Rallway Exchange Bidg. 





Weekly Fast Express Service for 
Passengers and Freight 
TO AND FROM 


HAITI - JAMAICA 
COLOMBIA - PANAMA 


Sail or ship on the new 10,000 ton ships 
**Colombia”’ or “‘Haiti,”’ or the popular 
**Pastores.”? Weekly sailings. Refrig- 
erated cargo space for perishable goods. 








COLOMBIAN LINE 


17 Battery Place 
New York Terminal—Pier 8, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Terminal—North Piers 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 







3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


13 DAYS 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 




















Westbound Eastbound 
Srom New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
California . . Oct.14;Nov.25 Virginia... Oct. 7; Nov. 18 


Virginia ... Oct. 28;Dec. 9 Pennsylvania. Oct. 21; Dec. 2 
Pennsylvania. Nov. 11; Dec. 23 California . . Nov. 4; Dec. 16 
and fortnightly thereafter 

*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


° ALL NEW STEAMERS ° 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 
West 23rd * Tel. CHelsea 38-6760 









NEW, HIGH-SPEED 
SCHEDULES 


increase the value of 
Air Express 











time have been made between 


>Put Air Express on your mi 
85 principal cities on the 


list of assets for the “new 










SHIP THROUGH 


~WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 











We solicit specific inquiries relating to 





our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 


Wilmington 


Delaware 





deal.” You can count on the 
fastest possible shipping time 
whenever you need materials 
in a hurry—whenever your 
customers want delivery at 
once. New, high-speed sched- 
ules cut the coast-to-coast 
time to 21 hours, bring Chi- 
cago within 434 hours of New 
York and make New York to 
Salt Lake an overnight run. 
Similar reductions in running 





country’s leading air lines. 
Supplemental air-rail sched- 
ules extend this service to 
23,000 other Railway Express 
Agency points. Pick-up and 
delivery in leading cities are 
included in the low rates. 
Duplicate receipts enable you 
to check shipment and deliv- 
ery to the minute. Ask your 
nearest Railway Express 
Agent for details of rates and 
the new, high-speed schedules. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 
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HARTMAN’S EASTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Class Rates and Percentages between 


New York, Cleveland, Rochester, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, Syracuse, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and other points of origin, and Official and 
Southern Classification Territory. 


Sent on Approval 732 Federal Street $18.00 per year 


We Bind The Trattic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $225 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Ie of Publications 


rhe Book Shop Bindery... 


“OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management” 


“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” a 
64-page book, FREE, should be read by every 
man seeking advancement in traffic work. 


of financial success, Many 
positions in the field of age- 


trained traffic 

. —_. It tells how men ome on small 
salaries have demonstrated their ability mand salaries of pane, ,000 a year 
to make savings for the companies they nd better. Investigate d for this 
free book today. Find a how you can 
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This book points the bd to * higher 


work for and thus rise to more respon- 


sible positions. The field of Traffic Man- ualify for these higher positions through 
agement offers real opportunity only to le home-s trai and guid- 
the man who knows. Spare time study ance. Write now for your free copy of 
and the will to succeed have pushed ment,” 


“Opportunities 
scores of traffic employees up the ladder Address— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 995-TB, Chicago, IIl. 
















Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahema City Office, Petreleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okle., 1503 E. 27th St. 





PAYSOFF TINKOFF 
Atorny--Law ad soa Public Accountant 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS ‘and FEDERAL TAXES = 


1721 Morton Building 208 W. Washingten St. * : 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 






ATTORNEYS AT LAW | 
— HARRY C. AMES 
vemures ATTORNEY AT LAW : 
before the echoing ona 
ee weenie Bids. Washington, D. C. 
COMMISSION | Coameres cnectsst ators | 
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October 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner ke ag 
25748—Southwestern Construction Corp. vs. A. 
October 9—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner yal 
26098—International Motor Co, vs. D. R. Corp. et al. 
—". 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilbur: 
. 3898—Coal from Kans. and Mo. to Mo. via M.-K.-T. R. R, 


& 8. F. Ry. et al 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION DINNER 


The twenty-fifth annual dinner of the Railway Business 
Association will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, November 9. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 

Clyde B. Aitchison, Jr., of Plainview, Tex., son of Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, has been admitted to practice before the Com- 
mission. Mr. Aitchison has established himself in the practice 
of law at Plainview. Others admitted to practice before the 
Commission follow: Moore M. Albright, Jr., Atlanta, Ga:; Mead 
F. Griffin, Plainview, Tex.; James E. Harper, Augusta, Ga.; Liv- 
ingston S. Jennings, New York, N. Y.; Harold E. Merryday, 
Palatka, Fla.; and William P. Nolden, New York, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC LEAGUE LUNCHEON 


Chicago members of the National Industrial Traffic League 
will meet at luncheon October 2 to formulate plans for the 
annual meeting of the national organization. The luncheon 
was originally set for October 4, but the date was changed 
to avoid conflict with a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board, in Peoria, on that date. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first eight 
months of 1933 placed in service 1,838 new freight cars, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. In the same period last year, 2,477 new freight cars 
were placed in service. The railroads on September 1 this 
year had 1,129 new freight cars on order compared with 1,423 
on the same day last year. 

The railroads placed one locomotive in service in the first 
eight months this year compared with 35 in the same period in 
1932. New locomotives on order on September 1 this year totaled 
one compared with five on the same day last year. Freight cars 
and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired are not. ineluded 
in the above figures. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


In the seven months ended with July, Class I railroads, in 
road train and yard switching services (exclusive of switching 
and terminal companies) consumed coal and fuel oil costing 
$84,040,247 as against $97,379,362 for the corresponding period 
of 1932, according to compilations made from carrier reports by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. For July the cost 
was $12,203,849 as against $11,697,194 for July, 1932. 





(aaa eae ial enema 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN 







Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases and 
Departmental Service Commerce 
713 Mills Bldg. Specialists 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Consolidations and Valuatiens 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Valuation 
Experts 


Cmut- oe PERIGEE ATOM ond POUL EAE CARS 


Modern in desiqrmaintained 


in perfect condition 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°°) 227 sours ta sane st. 
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. Everybody Is Talking About 
The Finest Fleet of Trains in the World 
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WASHINGTON SPORTSMAN 


GENUINELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Wherever travelers get together you hear enthusiastic talk about Chesapeake and Ohio’s genuine 
air-conditioning. It makes an amazing difference in comfort, because it is genuine air-condi- 
tioning—which means an even, comfortable temperature, no drafts, no dust, dirt or cinders. 
Winter and summer, the air is clean, refreshing, never too hot or too cool. Three crack thru 
trains now serve travelers between the Middle West and the Atlantic Seaboard. Every train 
provides genuine air-conditioning. Every train carries a lounge car, with comfortable easy 
chairs, radio entertainment, magazines, buffet service. Unusually attractive restaurant cars 
serve good food at moderate prices. You enjoy the daylight hours, sleep soundly at night, and 


awake refreshed. There is no extra fare. 





CHESAPEAKE ann QHIO 


Ghe Road That Service Built 
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VVESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 
















Issues 
Daily Passing 
Reports 










MPANY 
WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY co 





= 


From 
Three Important 
Junctions 


The Western Maryland system of daily passing 
reports, issued from Connellsville, Penna., Hagers- 
town, Md., and Durbin, W. Va., prevents the 





BALTIMORE, MD. NEW YORK, N. Y. possibility of cars being delayed. Movement is 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
Suaeaaen O. calor watched and checked daily. Reports are fu rnished 
CLEVELAND, O. READING, PA. to all traffic representatives located in cities shown 
CUMBERLAND, MD. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. at left, enabling them to give shippers immediate 
ELKINS, W. VA. LEDO, O. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. YORK, PA. information as to location of cars and delivery to 
' YOUNGSTOWN, O. connections. 





? We 
HEELING ow * Stee 
hiefton 





~ 0 en The Taille’ Perkd 










FREIC. 1 


& TRAVEL 


FOR DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE - - - = ship via 


Great Northern between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Winni- 
peg, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Alamath 
Falls, Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco and intermediate 
points. You get the benefit of extra speed and safety via Great Northern. 


Go “THE INTERESTING WAY” to PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
and CALIFORNIA. The Great Northern offers the spectacular mountain 
scenery of the northern Rockies and Cascades . . . 1500 smooth, cinderless miles 
behind giant electric and oil-burning locomotives . . . and the luxury of the famous 
Empire Builder, with no extra fare charge. 


TAXE ADVANTAGE OF GREAT NORTHERN’S 2c PER MILE FARES 


good every day over the entire system. 2c per mile tickets are good in coaches and in modern 
new tourist sleepers, upon payment of modest berth fare. 


Route of the famous 
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EMPIRE BUILDER 


P. B. Beidelman J. Dickinson 
Freight —— Msgr. Pasgenger Traffic Mgr. weer trie le Mr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 1, Minn. 
C. W. Meldrum Cc. F. O'H H. G. Dow B. S. Merritt 
Asst. Gent Passenger Asst. Gen. | ten Eastern Traffic Mar. Asst. Gen. recs poms Generel Freight A 
Agent and Freight Agent 233 Broedway 105 W. Adams 709 Monadnock 


gen 
Seattle, Wash. Helene, Mont. New York City, N. Y. Chicago, San Francisco, Cal. 
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"MANPOWER 


Clear track ahead .... signal from the Conductor.... 
skilled hand of the Engineer eases the throttle.... 
smoothly and swiftly the cargo begins a journey to 
distant destinations. 


Thousands of Illinois Central employes function as a 
unit to make possible the rapid movement of com- 
modities and merchandise. [Each man bears a share 
of responsibility for satisfactory delivery from shipper 
to consignee. 


Prompt, efficient, satisfactory service has built an 
enviable reputation for the Illinois Central System. 
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=ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM= 


i September 30, 1933 The Traffic World 


| AMERICAN-HAWAITAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


Twice-a-week Sailings 





ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Camden, N.J., 
Newark, N. J., Baltimore, Norfolk, and 


Charleston. 














PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, Portland, Longview, 


Astoria, Seattle, and Tacoma. 


PUERTO RICO PORTS OF CALL (Easi- 
bound only): San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez. 
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For Detailed Schedule Infor- 
mation, consult nearest office 


MANAGING AGENTS FOR 
OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Freight Service between Los Angeles 
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ATLANTIC COAST TERRITORY 


BALTIMORE—109 E. Redwood 
BOSTON—40 Broad St. 
CHARLESTON—9 Middle Atlantic Wharf 
CHICAGO—35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
DETROIT—General Motors Bidg. 











NEW YORK—90 Broad Street 
NORFOLK—Law Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse 





and San Francisco and Japan, China, 
PITTSBURGH—Gulf Bldg. 
ROCHESTER—Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—723 Mills Bidg. 


Indo-China, Siam and the Philippines. 





PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 


ALAMEDA—Encinal Terminals 
ASTORIA—Port of Astoria Docks 
LOS ANGELES—Pacific Electric Bldg. 
OAKLAND—75 Market St. 
PORTLAND—Railway Exchange Bldg. 
SAN DIEGO—Municipal Picr No. | 
SAN FRANCISCO—21I5 Market St. 
SEATTLE—Mutual Life Bldg. 
TACOMA—Baker Dock. 
VANCOUVER—Canada Shipping Co. 
Marine Bldg. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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It’s a well marked course that the alert shipper follows 


Every turn of the wheel is directed toward achieving those 
objectives. A lake-and-rail freight service cut of the ordi- 
nary has been develoned as a result. 

We originated regularity of sailings—every forty-eight hours 
—to do so. We also founded single dock operations with 
refrigeration facilities and DIRECT rail connections. 

We assumed control of our own stevedoring, eliminating 
lost motion and minimizing damage, thus reducing our 
claims year after year. 

In addition to that, every one of the five ships in the Poker 
Fleet is a modern, fast, ocean-type vessel. 

The course we steer is plainly to your advantage—Fourth 
morning arrival at Duluth and Buffalo—Third morning from 
Detroit to Duluth. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT CO. 


New York Buffalo Cleveland St. Paul 
Philadelphia Detroit Duluth Minneapolis 








